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INTRODUCTION 

By  A.  H.  Chisholm,  Editor  of  The  Argus  {Melbourne) 
and  President  of  the  Field  Naturalists'  Club  of  Victoria; 
author  of  "Bird  Wonders  of  Australia,"  £pc. 

Miss  Tilly  Aston  has  done  me  a  service  in  asking  for  an 
Introduction  to  her  little  book  of  Bush  sketches,  since 
a  reading  of  the  manuscript  gave  rise  to  a  daydream;  and 
a  daydream,  if  it  be  shot  with  sunlight,  has  qualities  not 
to  be  despised  in  a  fretful  city.  Miss  Aston's  people  are 
my  own  people,  largely  in  fact  and  wholly  in  spirit,  and 
as  I  read  of  Bruce  and  His  Dog,  of  The  Man  Who  Could 
Never  Go  Home,  of  The  Hermit,  The  Local  Laureate, 
and  the  rest  of  the  quaint  company — as  I  encountered  all 
these  "characters"  I  was  roaming  again,  a  carefree  boy, 
about  the  old  goldfield  fairly  in  the  heart  of  Victoria,  now 
pausing  to  peer  into  birds'  nests,  now  disputing  ownership 
of  the  landscape  with  a  venomous  snake,  now  stooping 
to  admire  the  dainty  ground  orchids,  and  anon  sitting  on 
a  heap  of  earth  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  a  venerable  fossicker. 

The  period  in  mind  (the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century)  was  perhaps  rather  later  than  that  covered  in  this 
book,  but  even  then  there  remained  many  of  the  men 
"left  by  the  flood" — the  stout  fellows  who  had  come  from 
far  countries  and  pioneered  the  diggings  in  the  'fifties  and 
'sixties.  Indeed,  we  even  boasted  possession  of  veterans 
who  had  fought  in  Australia's  own  little  rebellion  of  1854, 
the  Eureka  Stockade.  One  in  particular  I  remember.  He 
strutted  about  the  town  with  an  odd  mingling  of  dignity 
and  geniality,  and  as  he  passed  we  boys  nudged  each  other 
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and  whispered,  "That's  old  Bob  ;  he  was  on  Eureka!" 

None  of  us,  as  I  recall,  was  at  all  clear  then  what  "Eureka" 
implied,  but  we  had  gathered  from  our  elders  that  it  was 
a  famous  victory  of  some  kind,  and  we  realised  also  that 
to  be  "on"  rather  than  "at"  Eureka  set  the  seal  to  a 
man's  fair  fame. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  my  father  had  an  orchard 
in  the  Bush,  situated  beside  a  gully  from  which  much 
gold  had  been  won  but  which  had  long  since  been  deserted 
by  the  throng,  so  that  now  the  gum  trees  and  the  watdes 
had  grown  again,  and  wild  birds  had  resumed  possession, 
and  the  only  relics  of  the  "roaring  days"  were  the  many 
old  shafts  and  the  few  old  fossickers  who  scratched  casually 
about  the  scarred  surface.  Sometimes,  when  my  father 
and  I  chanced  to  be  at  the  orchard  overnight,  one  of  the 
"hatters"  from  across  the  gully  would  pick  his  way  among 
the  shafts  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern  and  pay  a  social  call 
upon  us;  and  then  the  men  would  play  cribbage  by  candle- 
light, while  the  boy  would  read  stories  of  the  Wild  West 
and  listen  to  the  wild  wailing  of  the  curlews  or  the  wild 
tales  of  the  visitor.  Old  Charlie  was  our  most  persistent 
caller.  He  was  not  aggressively  clean,  but  he  was  very 
hearty,  and  his  mirth  over  his  own  queer  stories  drowned 
the  voices  of  the  night  birds  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees. 

Heartiness,  indeed,  was  a  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
"hatters."  This  point  became  impressed  upon  me  in  later 
years  (in  the  post-Charlie  period,  so  to  say),  when  I  roamed 
about  that  same  region  as  a  budding  naturalist  and  sat 
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betimes  at  the  feet  of  old  men  in  sunlit  corners  of  the 
Bush.  Not  all  were  easy  of  approach.  It  was  necessary 
to  establish  one's  bona  fides  as  a  casual  and  friendly  caller 
before  the  initial  reticence  was  overcome.  That  much 
accomplished,  the  veterans  told  their  tales  freely — tales  of 
adventure  and  tales  of  tranquillity — and  always  the  recitals 
were  animated.  For  all  their  love  of  solitude,  none  of 
the  old  fellows  was  misanthropic.  They  may  have  been, 
from  a  suburban  viewpoint,  a  trifle  "queer,"  but  at  least 
they  were  happy  in  their  freedom — in  their  aloofness  from 
the  places  where  "men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan." 
Saved  from  indigence  by  a  new-found  boon,  the  Common- 
wealth old-age  pension,  they  made  a  virtue  of  independence 
and  cried  their  "good-morrows"  to  the  sun  with  something 
of  the  spirit  of  Belarius  in  the  woods  of  "Cymbeline." 

The  old  men  were  what  they  were  through  various  causes. 
Rebellious  liquor  had  been  an  early  influence  in  some  cases 
and  still  was  in  others.  But  others  again  had  reached  their 
bush  havens  more  or  less  fortuitously;  they  had  failed 
to  "strike  it  rich"  and  had  failed  to  marry,  and  so  had 
attained  their  eventide  poor  and  alone.  Mental  equipment 
varied  considerably.  Some  were  merely  amiable.  Others 
had  intelligence  and  culture,  albeit  self-taught,  well  beyond 
the  average.  Old  Bill,  who  played  the  flute  to  me  beside 
a  bush  lake  on  summer  evenings,  had  uncommon  musical 
ability,  which  was  not  wholly  obscured  by  the  fact  that 
flutes  do  not  take  kindly  to  whiskers.  Old  Tom  taught 
me  more  of  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  than  any  school  ever 
did;  I  can  still  see  him,  at  the  age  of  near-eighty,  sitting 
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on  the  edge  of  his  bunk  and  reciting  passages  he  had 
learned  as  a  boy  in  London  and  then  tottering  to  his  feet 
to  make  a  quaint  bow.  Old  Jock,  another  Englishman, 
was  the  most  versatile  of  all — he  was  by  way  of  being 
an  artist,  a  singer,  an  elocutionist,  and  a  philosopher.  An 
odd  little  bedraggled  figure  of  a  man,  he  was  wont  to 
stand  outside  his  hut  and  discuss  the  world  at  large,  and 
with  each  quip  and  epigram  produced  he  would  shout, 
"You  see  the  point,  don't  you!"  and  double  his  five-foot 
frame  with  laughter. 

It  were  easy  to  gossip  further  about  the  men  left  by 
the  flood  of  the  golden  days;  but  the  stories  in  general 
are  for  Miss  Aston  to  tell — I  am  concerned  only  with 
offering  testimony  to  the  essential  faithfulness  of  her 
material,  and  testimony  also  to  the  value  of  her  record  of 
an  odd  and  colourful  aspect  of  the  human  scene  in 
Australia.  Moreover,  I  desire  very  much  to  pay  tribute 
to  Miss  Aston  herself  as  one  of  the  noblest  women  this 
country  has  produced.  A  child  of  the  Bush,  she  lost  her 
sight  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  so  that  for  a  lifetime  the 
wind-ruffled  grasses,  and  the  sun  on  the  golden  wattle 
of  August,  and  the  nobility  of  gums  beside  the  Deep  Creek 
have  been  for  her  nothing  but  memories.  Nevertheless, 
throughout  the  years  she  has  not  only  tended  her  own 
mind,  as  manifest  in  much  verse  and  prose  of  sound 
quality,  but  through  her  teaching  and  general  aid  she  has 
brought  light  in  darkness  to  full  many  others.  Miss  Aston 
is  a  heroine  of  everyday.   She  deserves  well  of  her  country. 

A.  H.  Chisholm. 

Melbourne. 
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Left  by  the  Flood 

SCATTERED  all  over  Victoria,  and,  indeed,  all  over 
Australia,  are  littie  townships,  centres  of  population 
left  behind  by  the  throngs  of  pioneer  miners,  who 
hurried  from  gold-rush  to  gold-rush,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
one  of  those  sudden  rises  of  fortune  which  fell  only  to 
the  lot  of  the  few.  As  the  tide  receded,  or  rolled  onward 
to  the  next  goldfield  discovered,  many  of  the  less  sanguine, 
or  perhaps  the  less  restive,  would  drop  out,  and  remain 
about  the  old  haunts,  to  finish  their  days  in  a  sometimes 
sordid  obscurity. 

These  stranded  adventurers  comprised  a  variety,  in 
nationality,  character,  temperament  and  ability,  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  were  individualists,  caring  little 
for  old  ties  or  new,  defiant  of  conventions  and  of  public 
opinion,  and  working  to  themselves,  and  only  for  themselves. 

Many  of  them  had  learned  to  eliminate  most  of  the 
desirable  things  of  modern  civilisation,  and  were  gripped 
only  by  the  elemental  needs  of  food,  warmth  and  shelter. 
These  would  probably  settle  down  in  a  cabin  in  the  quiet 
recesses  of  the  bush  lands,  where  fuel  was  plentiful,  and 
the  house  rent  a  mere  five  shillings  annually  to  the  Crown 
as  fee  for  a  miner's  right.  Such  as  these  existed  precariously 
on  a  little  fossicking,  a  little  gardening,  some  rabbit  trap- 
ping, and  now  and  then  a  period  of  serious  toil  on  a 
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neighbouring  farm  or  sheep  station.  Their  queer,  uncon- 
ventional ways  were  always  a  theme  of  interest  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  who  patronised  them,  or  thought 
they  did,  nicknamed  them,  and  were  scandalised  at  their 
occasional  peccadilloes. 

Most  of  this  driftwood  population  Was  of  the  male  sex, 
men  who  did  not  marry,  or  were  known  to  have  left 
behind  their  lawful  responsibilities  in  some  other  part  of 
the  world:  but  now  and  then  a  woman  would  be  found 
among  them,  a  broken  reed  from  the  exotic  pleasures  that 
had  burned  up  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  early 
digging  days. 

But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  left  behind  by 
the  gold-rushes  were  quiet,  decent,  unambitious  folk,  who, 
when  they  had  found  a  resting-place  amid  the  turmoil, 
decided  to  hold  fast  to  it.  These  old-timers  may  have 
lacked  enterprise,  and,  deaf  to  the  siren  song  of  gold,  may 
have  chosen  impoverished  peace  rather  than  the  big  chances 
of  a  perpetual  migration.  To  them  it  was  enough  to 
settle  in  a  suitable  spot,  to  live  and  work  there,  and  to 
bring  up  their  families  as  their  fathers  had  done  before 
them  in  the  homeland  of  Britain  or  some  European  State. 
There  are  still  some  people  living  who  can  remember  them 
with  amused  and  affectionate  interest.  How  likeable  they 
were,  and  in  many  cases,  how  quaint!  These  old-timers 
in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  were  the  real  history-builders 
of  this  Australia  of  ours.  By  their  simple  efforts  they 
laid  the  foundations  of  community,  church  and  commerce, 
and  although  few  of  them  ever  raised  their  heads  above 
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the  cloud  of  now  forgotten  local  memories,  their  names  and 
deeds  vanished  with  the  past,  they  nevertheless  carried  their 
full  load  in  their  own  generation. 

For  this  reason  no  apology  is  offered  when  presenting 
these  little  pictures  as  a  memorial  of  the  old-timers.  The 
present  generation  may  vote  them  failures,  bemoaning  the 
fact  that  their  own  special  old-timers  were  unable  to  hand 
them  down  riches  in  land  or  money;  but,  after  all,  our 
heritage  is  spiritual  as  well  as  material  and  cannot  be 
assessed  in  acres  and  sterling. 

Just  a  word  or  two  about  the  raconteuse. 

I  have  here  endeavoured  to  create  a  kindly,  broad-minded 
woman  to  tell  the  stories  for  me,  one  who  could  under- 
stand the  outlook  of  her  humble  neighbours,  and  share  in 
their  interests;  one  who  was  able  and  willing  to  help  them 
out  in  their  times  of  distress.  I  have  made  her  that  she 
was  not  afraid  of  a  drunken  man,  nor  suspicious  of  a 
swagman  camping  beside  the  creek;  thus  to  her  would 
come  the  tales  and  truths  that  were  hidden  from  the  more 
censorious.  There  are,  I  doubt  not,  many  women  of  this 
type,  especially  in  our  little  country  towns,  although  they 
may  scarcely  recognise  themselves  in  my  schoolmaster's  wife. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  two  of  these  stories  do  not  belong 
to  the  series  proper;  but  they  are  so  much  in  the  same 
spirit,  that  I  have  ventured  to  include  them  with  the  rest. 

Tilly  Aston. 

Windsor,  Melbourne, 
Australia 
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OUT  on  a  ramble  in  the  bush  one  day,  my  wanderings 
led  me  in  and  out  among  the  holes  and  mounds 
left  by  the  diggers  for  gold  in  the  late  'fifties.  It 
was  the  springtime,  early  October,  to  be  exact,  and  I  was 
in  search  of  the  native  flowers,  aided  by  a  recent  publication 
upon  the  subject.  Many  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  had 
met  my  eager  vision  that  day,  when,  on  passing  round 
a  clump  of  low  timber,  I  came  out  in  front  of  a  small 
dwelling,  with  smoke  rising  from  its  mud-brick  chimney. 
It  was  a  poor  place,  built  of  rough  slabs  overlapping  each 
other;  cracks  and  crevices  were  well  plugged  with  clay, 
and  through  the  open  door  I  could  see  that  the  interior 
was  clean  and  whitewashed. 

There  happened  to  be  an  abundance  of  pipeclay  about  the 
top  of  a  worked-out  mine  in  the  vicinity,  and  evidently 
the  occupant  of  the  hut  had  a  taste  for  simple  wall  decora- 
tion, or,  at  least,  for  cleanliness. 

While  I  was  gratifying  my  curiosity,  there  appeared  at 
the  open  door  a  tall,  spare  man,  sandy  as  to  hair,  and  with 
eyes  of  a  dull  blue  that  was  almost  grey.  Him  I  recognised 
at  once  as  Bruce,  one  of  the  derelicts  of  the  locality,  left 
behind  when  the  tide  of  the  gold-rush  receded.  Beside  him 
was  his  dog  Lassie,  also  a  well-known  character  in  the 
town,  as  she  usually  followed  her  master  whenever  the 
lure  of  the  "Red  Lion"  bar  proved  too  strong  for  him. 
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I  was  surprised  that  she  did  not  greet  me  with  a  hostile 
bark;  but  Lassie  was  well  known  to  me,  and  had  often 
shared  a  game  with  the  children  in  the  street  outside  my 
garden. 

"Quite  right,  Lassie,"  remarked  the  old  man.  "It  is  a 
friend!    Good-day  to  you  ! " 

I  returned  the  salutation,  and  Lassie  came  forward  with 
her  tail  wagging  to  reassure  me. 

"A  beautiful  day,"  I  said. 

"It  is,"  he  replied,  "but  warm  enough  when  walking. 
Would  you  like  to  rest  awhile?  I  see  it  is  the  bonnie 
orchids  you  are  after!" 

"Thank  you,  I  should  be  glad  to  sit  down  in  the  shade." 

"Come  in,  come  in!  My  hut  is  not  much  of  a  place, 
but  it  is  clean.  Lassie  and  I  will  be  honoured  to  have  a 
lady  visit  us!" 

I  entered,  and  was  given  the  one  chair,  while  my  host 
took  a  kerosene  case  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  canine 
friend. 

"Up,  Lassie !  Now  mind  your  manners,  my  girl,  since 
we  don't  have  company  very  often!" 

Lassie  seated  herself  beside  her  master,  flicked  her  fluffy 
tail,  yawned  with  pleasure,  and  then  settled  down  like 
a  wise  old  grannie,  quite  tolerant,  while  we  young  people 
talked  about  flowers  and  discussed  the  merits  of  the  book  I 
was  using. 

Bruce  was  well  acquainted  with  the  flora  of  the  surround- 
ing bush,  and  enjoyed  reading  of  its  classification  and 
history;  but  he  assured  me  that  Old  Mueller  knew  much 
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more  about  it  and  could  perhaps  make  many  additions  to 
the  printed  lists,  had  he  been  consulted.  Inwardly  I 
resolved  to  make  my  next  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  old  German's  garden. 

Lassie,  accustomed  to  being  his  sole  companion, 
whimpered  sofdy  from  time  to  time,  and  caressed  his  sleeve 
with  her  beautiful  head. 

"Aye,  ye're  there!  I  know  it  very  well!  Want  to  talk, 
do  you!" 

I  smiled  as  he  fondled  her  ears. 

"Lassie  is  a  very  clever  dog,"  he  explained,  "and  a  good 
mate  too!    Will  you  let  the  visitor  see  what  you  can  do?" 

Lassie  consented  and  dismounted  from  her  box,  full  of 
expectancy.    "Now  then,  where's  that  pup?" 

The  dog  searched  about  the  room,  then  sat  down,  lifted 
up  her  muzzle,  and  sent  forth  a  series  of  despairing  howls. 

"Aye,  that  tiger  snake  got  him,  poor  fellow,  poor  fellow !" 

Lassie  wailed  on. 

"Come  along  now,  that's  enough  mourning  for  the  bonnie 
lad !  You  know  quite  well  there  will  be  some  more  pups 
by  and  by.   Hoots,  drop  it!" 

Immediately  the  doleful  howling  ceased  and  Lassie  once 
more  grew  cheerful  and  ready  for  business. 

"Good  girl,"  said  her  master.  "Now  I  want  you  to 
sing  for  me!   Where's  your  music  book?" 

The  intelligent  animal  got  up,  and  walked  to  the  corner 
of  the  hut,  from  whence  she  brought  out  a  folded  news- 
paper. This  she  laid  on  the  floor  and  sat  down  before  it. 

"Now  sing  'Should  Old  Acquaintance  Be  Forgot' !" 
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Bruce  sang  softly,  and  his  pupil  accompanied  him  with 
gentle  whinings,  enlivened  now  and  then  by  a  more 
energetic  yelp.  I  laughed  with  delight  at  the  performance, 
and  that  seemed  to  please  the  master  greatly. 

"Lassie  can  perform  many  tricks  just  as  clever.  Hi,  girl, 
bring  me  a  bit  of  bark  for  the  fire!  We'll  boil  the  kettle 
and  have  some  tea." 

Off  she  went  to  the  wood  heap  just  outside  the  door 
and  returned  at  once  with  a  mouthful  of  kindlings.  My 
host  took  it  and  thrust  it  beneath  the  kettle,  and  a  bright 
blaze  soon  made  the  old  iron  pot  hum. 

"You'll  have  a  cup  of  tea?" 

I  accepted,  for  I  was  intensely  interested  in  the  reserved 
old  Scot,  with  whom  a  chat  at  close  quarters  was  a  rare 
experience;  and,  in  addition,  the  accomplishments  of  Lassie 
were  nothing  short  of  fascinating. 

"Come,  Lassie,  there's  your  seat!   Fetch  your  plate!" 

The  dog  again  sought  the  dark  corner  of  the  hut  and 
produced  from  thence  a  shallow  tin  platter.  Up  on  the 
box  she  sprang,  and  set  the  dish  in  its  place  on  the  table, 
but  upside  down. 

"Turn  it  over,"  commanded  Bruce. 

This  was  not  so  easy,  as  the  edge  was  set  close  to  the 
table.  Lassie  tried  her  best;  then  her  master  gently  pushed 
it  out  over  the  edge,  and  a  deft  paw  soon  had  it  the  right 
way  up.  A  bright,  new  pannikin  was  set  before  me  and 
one  more  battered  was  to  hold  the  tea  of  my  host. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "Lassie  is  the  family  in  this 
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house,  and  I  follow  the  custom  of  my  own  folk  and  have 
the  children  at  table  with  me!" 

Patiently  the  creature  sat  waiting  till  her  plate  was  filled 
with  pieces  of  meat. 

"Wait  for  grace,"  he  again  instructed  her. 

He  poured  out  our  tea. 

"Now,  ask  a  blessing!" 

Lassie  crossed  her  paws,  and  closed  one  eye,  while  the 
other  kept  watch  over  her  plate. 

"For  all  good  things  we  thank  the  Lord!"  and  Lassie 
added  a  gentle  whimper,  and  attacked  her  meal  at  once. 
We  did  the  same  with  our  tea  and  short  bread,  while  we 
discussed  many  things  from  Lassie  to  the  luck  of  the 
fossicker.  Presendy  Bruce  noticed  that  the  dog  had  eaten 
her  portion. 

"Ye  can  leave  the  table,"  he  said,  "and  take  a  little 
run  after  the  rabbits!    Out,  lass,  after  the  rabbits!" 

And  away  went  she,  about  as  joyful  a  dog  as  could  be 
imagined. 

"So  that  is  how  you  amuse  yourself,"  I  queried. 

"Very  often,"  he  answered,  "but  I  have  my  books — old 
friends  of  the  time  when  I — I  was  young!" 

His  glance  was  deflected  to  a  swinging  shelf  in  the  corner 
by  the  fireplace. 

"May  I  have  a  look  at  them,"  I  asked. 

"Aye,  you  may!" 

It  was  a  battered-looking  little  company:  most  of  them 
were  old  masters.  The  "Phaedo,"  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  a  Latin  volume  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  had  pride  of 
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place,  and  had  been  used  the  most,  while  flanking  these 
on  either  side  were  the  poems  of  Burns  and  of  Shelley. 
Darwin  was  represented,  and  Herbert  Spencer;  but  perhaps 
the  most  dilapidated  of  them  all  was  a  copy  of  the 
"Ingoldsby  Legends." 

"You  read  these  rhymes  very  often,  I  see!" 

"Ah  well,  Lassie  likes  them,"  he  said  apologetically,  but 
a  quaint  smile  flitted  over  his  face;  "she  is  also  very  partial 
to  Robert  Burns!" 

"She  seems  to  like  this,  too,"  I  laughed,  as  I  took  down 
the  "Phaedo."    It  opened  at  the  fly-leaf,  on  which  was 
written  in  faint  characters  this  inscription — 
To  My  Dear  Charlie 
With  Congratulations 
On  Attaining  His  Degree. 
From  His  Sister,  Janet. 
So  Bruce  was  indeed  a  "Scholard,"  as  Patsy  put  it. 

"May  I  ask  if  you  are  Charlie?" 

"My  name  is  Charles  Andrew  Bruce." 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  sat  there  among  his  packing-cases, 
his  whitewash  and  his  loneliness.  University  man,  scholar, 
one  who  had  known  the  pride  of  a  sister,  the  love  of  a 
family !  And  now,  just  a  poor,  inebriate  derelict,  receiving 
from  his  people,  it  was  said,  a  small,  regular  allowance, 
only  enough  to  keep  want  away,  and  most  of  it  dissipated 
in  periodical  sprees  at  the  "Red  Lion" !    Poor  Old  Bruce ! 

I  would  have  feared  to  ask  further  questions,  knowing  so 
well  that  ever-present  reserve  which  had  for  so  long  kept 
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the  curious  of  our  town  at  bay;  but  the  old  Scot  went 
on  with  his  tale. 

"Janet  had  planned  for  me  the  life  of  a  minister  of  the 

kirk,  and  I  myself  was  ready  to  take  that  way,  but  " 

a  long  pause — "By  the  time  I  had  qualified  in  learning 
and  letters,  I  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  doctrine,  and  could 
not  go  on  with  the  religious  calling.  It  was  a  sore  blow 
to  the  heart  of  Janet  and  to  the  pride  of  my  father;  and 
I  couldn't  bide  her  sad  looks !  So  I  ran  away  from  it, 
half-round  the  world,  and  here  I  am,  as  you  see  me,  with 
but  one  friend,  a  faithful  doggie,  and  my  chief  pleasure 
to  get  drunk  with  drunken  companions." 

As  the  sun  was  getting  low — I  did  not  wish  to  be  caught 
among  the  diggings  in  the  dusk — I  gathered  up  my  orchids 
and  my  book,  and  said  good-bye  to  the  old  man.  He  had 
expressed  no  regrets,  but  my  mind  was  assailed  by  many, 
when  I  thought  of  him  living  alone  in  his  rugged  cabin, 
eking  out  his  money  with  a  little  fossicking,  or  living  on 
rabbits  when  all  other  resources  failed.  Yes,  Patsy  was 
right  when  he  described  Bruce  as  "The  Scholard,"  but  to 
what  purpose  had  been  the  precious  training  of  his  youth 
and  the  facile  gifts  of  a  mind  now  distorted  with  brooding, 
solitude  and  liquor! 
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PATSY  LANERGAN  had  halted  outside  my  garden 
fence  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  some  new  flowers 
I  had  recently  acquired,  or,  perhaps,  to  offer  a  few 
exchanges  on  the  news  of  the  district. 

"It's  a  fine  gladiola  ye  have  there,"  he  said;  "I  must  tell 
Franz  to  come  along  and  have  a  look  at  it!" 
"Yes,  do,"  I  said. 

"Have  you  heard  that  Bill  Panton  struck  it  rich  out  in 
the  bush?  Begorra,  it's  meself  that  would  like  his  luck! 
He  shovelled  out  a  bucketful  of  wash  dirt  that  was  half 
yellow  gold!" 

I  had  not  heard  about  Bill's  luck,  and  my  inward  regret 
was  that  Bill  would  not  be  much  the  better  ofT  for  the 
find,  since  the  publican  usually  got  ninety  per  cent,  of 
everything  that  came  Bill's  way. 

"I  suppose  you  heard  that  Hopkins  lost  his  bull  for  a 
fortnight — the  prize  shorthorn,  you  know!  And,  bedad, 
those  M'Beaths  had  it  in  their  bush  paddock  with  their 
dry  cows!  They  said  they  couldn't  keep  the  old  beggar 
out;  but  it's  their  luck!  You  see  if  they  don't  have  some 
fine  calves  for  sale  in  a  year  or  two!" 

Patsy  brought  out  his  pipe,  and  filled  it;  and  as  I  went 
on  with  my  gardening,  he  continued  his  bulletin. 

"I  met  old  Bruce  at  the  pub  just  now!  He's  on  the 
spree  again!    Remittance  from  home  last  Friday." 
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As  I  made  no  remark,  he  added,  "And,  bedad,  he'll 
drink,  and  shout  drinks  all  round  until  the  cheque's  gone! 
And  him  such  a  fine  scholard,  too!  Well,  I'll  be  getting 
along  home.  Good  day  to  you,  and  God  bless  your  sowl!" 
And  away  went  Patsy,  but  his  feet  led  him,  not  in  the 
homeward  direction,  but  back  to  the  "Red  Lion,"  where 
Bruce  was  having  a  spree,  with  its  concomitant  generosities. 

At  that  period  there  was  no  law  for  closing  the  hotels 
after  six  o'clock,  so  that  those  convivially  inclined  would 
often  spend  the  evening  in  the  bar,  rolling  home  just 
before  midnight. 

As  the  day  on  which  Patsy  paused  for  a  gossip  was 
decidedly  warm,  and  likewise  thirst  creating,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  I  should  hear  the  jovial  throng  dispersing 
itself  at  a  late  hour  with  song  and  shout.  The  "Red 
Lion"  was  but  half  a  block  below  my  garden  gate,  and 
through  the  open  window  of  my  room  I  could  hear  the 
voices  of  the  men,  as  they  were  gendy  ushered  from  the 
bar  to  the  footpath. 

"Good  night,  Bruce!  Now,  Billy,  you're  too  drunk  for 
a  hornpipe!  So  long,  Mates!"  while  one  of  them  howled 
the  song, 

"Bright  sunny  days  will  soon  fade  away, 
And  you'll  be  true  to  me,  darling." 
Presendy  down  the  street  came  Patsy,  chanting  a  lay  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  and  in  fierce  rivalry  arose  the  tones  of  a 
Scottish  voice  singing  "Bonnie  Dundee."    Nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  discord,  as  the  bibulous  minstrels  made 
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their  devious  way  along  the  street.  At  length  they  reached 
a  point  opposite  my  gate,  and  halted. 

"Hooroo  for  Ireland!"  roared  Patsy,  "and  if  any  wan 
says  a  word  agin  her,  I'll  settle  with  him!" 

"Och!    Ye  dinna  ken  Bonnie  Scotland,  or  ye'd  never 

refair — refair,  I  say  ."    The  sentence  was  interrupted 

by  a  thudding  sound  and  a  scatter  of  glass;  then  Patsy 
rolled  onward  with  the  very  expressive  "That'll  taich  ye!" 

I  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  something  untoward  had 
happened,  but  I  lay  still  for  a  time.  These  little  fracases 
were  not  uncommon  among  our  old  loafers  and  ex-diggers, 
and  the  night  was  warm  enough  to  let  Bruce  recover  out 
in  the  air.  Then  a  piteous  series  of  whimpers,  ending  in 
a  long  howl  of  distress,  brought  me  out  of  bed  immediately. 
I  threw  on  a  coat  over  my  nightdress  and  hurried  out  to 
the  gate.  It  was  well  that  I  did,  for  there,  stretched  out 
on  the  white  gravelled  path,  lay  the  Scot,  and  a  dark  blotch 
was  slowly  spreading  itself  about  his  head.  Lassie  was 
beside  him,  and  wagged  her  tail  when  I  spoke.  The  mishap 
was  evidently  serious,  and  I  decided  to  rouse  my  neighbour, 
as  Adam  was  away.  Between  us  we  got  the  long,  limp 
form  to  the  back  verandah  where  we  administered  cool 
water,  and  a  clean  towel  about  the  cut  head.  Had  there 
been  a  doctor  in  the  little  township,  he  would  have  been 
summoned;  but  those  who  live  in  the  quiet  backwaters  of 
country  life  must  learn  to  meet  emergencies  and  solve  many 
problems  in  their  own  simple  fashion.  So  we  got  the 
fragments  of  glass  out  of  the  wound,  bathed  it  with  salt 
water  and  in  due  time  Bruce  revived. 
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But  he  was  too  dazed  to  understand  what  had  happened 
and  too  ill  to  go  back  to  his  hut  in  the  bush.  A  small 
room  opening  into  the  yard  was  vacant,  so  I  put  up  a 
stretcher  for  him  there,  where  Lassie  could  guard  and  caress 
him  to  her  heart's  content. 

My  husband  helped  me  to  nurse  him  back  to  health,  and 
we  all  marvelled  at  the  pensive  or  anxious  bearing  of  that 
wonderful  canine  friend  during  his  days  of  dullness  and 
pain.  All  the  neighbours  knew  of  the  attainments  of 
Lassie,  and  her  stay  in  our  midst  was  a  sheer  joy  to  all. 

But  it  was  the  master  who  chiefly  interested  me.  In 
those  days  of  convalescence  I  became  still  better  acquainted 
with  him  and  his  real  qualities.  In  his  bouts  of  drinking 
he  always  showed  up  as  the  veritable  Scot,  with  a  burr  as 
aggressive  as  an  alarm  clock;  but  when  sober  his  tones 
were  pleasant  and  suave,  with  just  Gaelic  enough  to  be 
sure  of  his  origin.  It  was  like  the  tongue  of  a  native-born 
Australian,  whose  sire  had  long  been  exiled  from  his  beloved 
land  of  Caledon.  Many  a  chat  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
garden  revealed  him  to  me  as  a  kindly,  intelligent  man 
whose  heart  had  been  broken  by  his  own  gift  of  reasoning 
and  his  own  lack  of  power  to  keep  to  the  clear  path  on 
the  hill.  He  had  no  visitors  during  his  sojourn  in  my 
house,  save  Patsy,  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
peace.  I  was  not  present  at  the  scene  of  reconciliation 
between  them,  but  when  it  was  over,  Patsy  vowed  to 
take  Father  Matthew's  pledge,  and  wore  a  very  contrite 
look. 

"Begorra!"  he  exclaimed,  as  I  waved  him  out  at  the 
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gate,  "I  might  have  had  the  rope  round  me  neck,  and  me 
too  drunk  to  know  that  I  was  murdering  a  friend!" 

Lassie  remained  always  near  the  invalid,  excepting  when 
her  master  bade  her  take  a  run  after  the  rabbits.  Away 
she  would  go;  but  within  an  hour  or  two  she  would  be 
whimpering  at  the  side  gate,  and  someone  would  let  her  in. 

"That  dog,"  he  said  to  me  one  day  just  before  he  left 
us,  "is  the  only  friend  I  have." 

"Very  faithful,  I  can  see!  But,  look  here,  Bruce,  why 
need  it  be  so?  Couldn't  you  get  hold  of  yourself  and  make 
a  better  thing  of  life  than  a  quarterly  spree." 

"No,  I  fear  not,  Mistress!  I  have  been  at  it  so  long 
that  my  will  is  now  like  a  piece  of  rotten  tow  that  breaks 
every  time  I  try  to  put  a  strain  upon  it.  No,  the  time  for 
turning  round  is  past!" 

I  sighed.  Before  to-day  there  had  been  men  who  could 
throw  a  halter  round  the  neck  of  a  bad  habit,  and  I  said  so. 

"But  they  had  an  incentive,  an  ideal,  a  fiery  conviction! 
I  have  none!" 

"Not  even  a  sense  of  decency,  a  desire  to  live  well  among 
your  fellows?" 

"Decency!  My  fellows!  Aye,  Mistress,  what  have  I  to 
do  with  such  a  word  as  decency?" 

He  also  sighed,  and  it  was  apparent  that  his  Scottish 
reticence  held  him  back  from  the  temptation  to  say  more. 

"Mr.  Bruce,"  and  I  spoke  earnestly,  "it  happens  now 
and  then  that,  when  a  man  is  drowning,  a  hand  comes 
out  from  the  bank  to  reach  him,  and  save  him,  too!" 

"Aye,  but  I  had  that  hand,  and  let  it  slip!  It  was 
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whiter  and  even  smaller  than  yours,  and  gripped  me 
strongly,  too !  Yet,  here  am  I,  heading  for  the  final  plunge, 
but  into  what  I  do  not  know.  You  have  been  very  kind, 
and  I  wish  I  could  repay  you  by  taking  the  about-turn. 
Only  Lassie  understands.  She  doesn't  mind  my  regular 
sprees,  feels  no  disgust  when  I  am  drunk,  and  stays  by 
me  in  famine  or  plenty!  You  know  how  intelligent  she 
is,  how  she  listens  when  I  speak,  and  even  tries  to  answer ! 
She  understands  and  forgives,  and  even  believes  I  am  good." 

So  he  took  his  leave  of  us  a  day  later.  In  the  following 
winter  he  contracted  pneumonia  after  his  June  orgy  and 
died  in  the  district  hospital.  I  tried  to  adopt  the  dog,  but 
she  rejected  my  advances.  At  times  she  would  come  for 
food  and  was  always  friendly  and  patient;  but  most  of 
her  time  was  spent  about  the  hut  where  she  had  lived  with 
her  adored  master,  and  there  she  died  at  last  of  loneliness 
and  longing. 
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IN  the  small  township  which  has  been  chosen  as  a  setting 
for  these  stories,  the  land  had  not  assumed  the  high 
values  which  prevail  in  larger  centres;  consequently 
most  of  the  allotments  were  of  generous  dimensions,  and 
any  of  the  inhabitants  among  us,  who  had  a  taste  for 
gardening,  could  not  complain  of  a  lack  of  space  for  that 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  shortage  of  water  might  be  a  problem; 
but  much  can  be  done  with  dry  gardening,  and  a  judicious 
planting  to  make  use  of  the  rainfall,  while  precious  members 
of  the  vegetable  family  could  be  cherished  through  the 
medium  of  the  watering-pot. 

Nobody  knew  better  how  to  accomplish  this  than  my 
backdoor  neighbour.  Our  yard  ran  back  to  a  grassy  right- 
of-way,  by  which  Topsy  and  the  dogcart  could  be  admitted 
to  our  premises.  One  could  enlarge  upon  many  beauties 
that  hid  themselves  away  in  the  back-entrance  thoroughfare, 
but  chief  among  them  was  the  bank  of  pale  pink  roses — 
hedge  roses,  I  should  mention — which  clambered  over  the 
fence  which  marked  off  the  alley-way  on  the  opposite  side 
to  our  own.  The  roses  came  from  Old  Wilson's  garden, 
and  through  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  a  continuous 
succession  of  blooms  made  the  air  sweet  as  the  delicate 
odours  of  China  tea,  not  to  mention  the  pleasure  it  gave 
to  the  eye.  But  to  realise  the  full  delights  of  *  that  lovely 
bank  of  flower-spangled  green,  one  must  go  round  into 
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the  other  street,  to  the  front  o£  the  house,  and  tactfully 
angle  for  an  invitation  to  visit  the  inner  precincts. 

I  was  one  of  the  fortunate,  for  I  could  step  in  there  just 
when  it  suited  me,  and  enjoy,  not  only  the  old-time  garden, 
but  also  the  company  of  the  quaint  old  couple  who  lived 
in  it,  and  for  it.  Their  real  names  were  Isaac  and  Martha 
Wilson,  though  the  disrespectful  in  our  community  spoke 
of  him  as  Old  Wilson,  and  of  the  couple  conjointly  as  Me 
and  Mother. 

That  was  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  generally  spoke 
of  himself  and  his  wife.  They  were  old  and  childless,  and 
their  garden  had  become  their  chief  care.  The  husband 
held  one  or  two  small  public  offices  in  our  town.  It  was 
his  duty  to  tend  the  street  lamps,  to  trim  their  wicks  and 
fill  them  with  kerosene,  and  to  see  that  the  people  walked 
not  in  darkness  during  the  moonless  nights.  He  also 
possessed  a  handbell  of  considerable  size,  whose  clanging 
voice  could  be  heard  all  over  the  place  and  up  into  the 
rises  beyond.  With  this  he  would  sally  forth  on  all  public 
occasions,  such  as  election  meetings,  auction  sales,  and  visits 
of  entertainment  parties.  At  many  of  the  latter  gatherings 
he  would  sit  in  a  back  seat,  and  jingle  his  bell  to  add  to 
the  uproars  of  applause;  for  he  liked  to  have  a  share  in 
most  things,  and  enjoyed  a  variety  programme  most  of  all. 

His  wife  was  also  a  bread-winner:  she  was  handy  with 
her  needle,  and  added  many  a  shilling  to  the  family  purse. 
Thus,  with  their  hens  and  garden  produce,  they  eked  out 
a  living  which  sufficed  for  their  simple  needs. 

Had  you  been  a  fellow-townsman  of  ours;  you  certainly 
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would  have  heard  the  story  of"  their  courtship  and  marriage. 
Since  you  are  probably  an  outsider,  born  and  bred  far  from 
Din-Garoop,  let  me  give  it  to  you,  as  I  so  often  heard  it 
from  Isaac  himself. 

One  morning  I  went  round  with  some  print,  which  I 
wanted  Mrs.  Wilson  to  make  into  a  new  overall,  and  I 
was  received  in  the  front  garden  by  Isaac. 

"Come  in,"  he  said,  "Me  and  Mother  is  always  glad 
to  see  yer.  I'm  just  tryin'  to  tie  up  these  'ere  wallflowers, 
they  get  sprawlin'  all  over  the  path." 

"How  is  the  mignonette?"  I  inquired. 

"Rather  shady,  rather  shady!  Me  and  Mother  was  just 
i  savin'  that  it  ain't  much  good  mishear!  But,  look  here! 
How  do  you  like  that?" 

I  was  introduced  to  a  fine  sturdy  plant  of  bleeding-heart, 
and  even  favoured  with  a  bloom  or  two.  I  duly  admired 
the  treasure  and  pinned  the  flowers,  with  their  small,  red 
tongues  coming  from  the  heart-shaped,  pink  corolla,  into 
my  own  dress. 

"Well,  come  on  in,  Missus.  Mother's  strippin'  the  beans 
for  our  dinner,  not  that  they  are  stringy  at  this  time  of 
the  year!" 

I  followed  him  into  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  parlour 
in  the  house,  but  visitors  were  rarely  shown  into  that  "Holy 
of  Holies."  So  I  sat  down  on  a  bench  beside  Martha  and 
discussed  the  particulars  of  the  garment  I  wanted  made. 
The  old  lady  suggested  a  piping  of  white,  and  I  agreed 
to  it.  * 
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"By  gosh!"  ejaculated  Isaac,  "it's  you  what  knows  the 
value  of  Mother!    She  can  sew,  she  can!" 

He  chuckled  with  pleasure  at  my  appreciation  of  his 
old  partner. 

/^I  knowed  it  the  minit  I  saw  Martha,"  he  went  on. 
"  And  did  I  ever  tell  yer  about  it,  when  Me  and  Mother 
got  married?" 

I  smiled,  and  lied  glibly  in  the  negative,  for  had  I  not 
heard  it  twenty  times  over!  Isaac  had  forgotten  this,  and 
setded  himself  down  for  yet  another  narration. 

"Well,  Missus,  none  of  these  'ere  five-year  courtships  for 
me,  like  that  ass,  Wally  Kempson — and  he  slipped  Julie 
up,  after  all !  No,  it  was  in  the  'fifties,  and  Mrs.  Chisholm 
was  helpin'  a  lot  of  fine  girls  to  come  out  here :  and  I  went 
down  to  the  depot  one  day,  after  a  shipload  of  'em  had 
come.  I  thought  I  might  get  a  wife,  and  then  I  clapped 
eyes  on  Martha. 

"I  made  up  to  her,  and  says,  'Would  you  be  thinkin'  of 
a  likely  lad  for  a  mate?'  And  she  looks  me  over  and 
says,  'Maybe!  But  what  have  you  got  to  kape  a  wife 
in  a  dacent  way?'  And  I  Epulis  out  of  my  pocket  a  handful 
of  bank-notes — I'd  been  at  the  Forest  Creek  rush,  and  done 
pretty  well — and  she  says,  'That'll  do  for  the  present!'  So 
we  goes  off  to  the  matron,  and  I  tells  her  that  Martha's 
got  a  situation !  And  she  scowls  and  says,  'No,  you 
haven't!  None  of  my  girls  is  going  off  with  a  man  like 
that!'  And  I  grins  at  her  and  says,  'Well,  ma'am,  I  don't 
want  to  take  her  without  the  ring  and  the  prayer-book,  so 
I'll  thank  you  to  fix  up  things  at  once,  cos  my  Wagon's 
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waitin'  to  start  of!  to  the  diggin's  with  a  load  of  flour 
and  pertaters ! '  And  we  were  married  that  day,  wasn't  we, 
Mother?" 

"Quite  right,  Isaac,  and  never  been  sorry  for  a  minute 
since." 

Then  Isaac  continued  his  story. 

"I  couldn't  be  draggin'  a  wife  up  and  down  the  roads, 
so  I  built  a  little  cabin.   You  remember,  Mother?" 

"Yes,  Isaac,  in  the  bush  at  Forest  Creek!" 

"I  made  it  out  of  bark  and  saplin's,  and  I  knocked  up 
a  table  and  stools  out  of  empty  boxes.  And,  would  you 
believe  it,  the  next  time  I  got  back  from  my  trip,  Mother 
had  it  all  stylish  with  pink  calico  and  muslin,  and  a  curting 
in  front  of  the  box  that  held  the  china.  Gosh!  It  was 
smart  and  pretty!  Mother  was  always  a  dab  at  the  finery 
business,  like  she  is  now!" 

Isaac  paused  again,  this  time  to  light  his  pipe,  and  I 
thought  the  story  had  ended.  But  there  was  still  another 
chapter. 

"That  was  our  first  home;  then  Me  and  Mother  moved 
over  to  Chinajan's  Flat  and  made  a  bit  of  money.  But 
we  got  tired  of  shiftin'  about,  and  after  the  rush  was  over 
here  we  bought  this  bit  of  land  and,  little  by  little,  built 
the  house.  Me  and  Mother  is  very  comfortable  here  as 
you  see,  Missus!  She  never  had  a  parler  in  her  home 
in  Ireland,  and  ours  has  a  carpet  and  a  set  of  horsehair 
chairs.  By  gosh!  She  never  thought  of  havin'  such 
grandeur  in  her  old  age!" 
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Mr.  Wilson  swelled  with  pride  and  cast  a  look  o£  ineffable 
love  in  the  direction  of  Mother. 

"I  must  be  goin',"  he  said,  as  he  finished  his  pipe. 
"Mother,  them  peas'll  be  ready  for  Sunday,  as  I  was  tellin' 
yer;  and  if  you  wait,  Missus,  I'll  give  you  a  young  spring 
cabbage !  Me  and  Mother  likes  'em  in  soup  or  with  a  nice 
lamb  chop." 

The  days  drift  on  for  these  old  lovers,  brought  together 
in  the  adventurous  times  of  the  'fifties.  I  do  not  like  to 
contemplate  the  hour  when  death  will  step  in  between  them. 
Perhaps  the  Giver  of  Life,  the  Essence  of  Love,  will  grant 
them  a  very  brief  separation  one  from  the  other. 
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PERHAPS  the  most  outstanding  personality  of  our  small 
community  was  the  woman,  always  known  as  Nurse, 
who  represented  the  "Sairey  Gamp"  profession  among 
us.  She  had  exercised  her  office  in  almost  every  home  in 
the' district  and  was  very  much  in  the  love  and  confidence 
of  its  various  families;  for  she  not  only  played  the  part  of 
the  "Stork,"  but  was  always  there  to  lend  her  aid  in  times 
of  bereavement,  when  a  dear,  empty  shell  of  a  body  must 
be  prepared  for  burial. 

Nurse  was  not  like  her  Dickensian  prototype  in  other 
respects  than  her  office,  for  she  was  sober,  industrious, 
capable  and  kind,  and  a  longed-for  presence  in  all  times 
of  trouble.  "Send  for  Nurse,"  was  always  the  cry  when 
sickness  appeared,  or  death  struck,  like  a  thunderbolt,  some 
afflicted  household;  and  how  comforting  it  was  to  have  her 
take  charge,  after  she  had  enveloped  her  plump  active  person 
in  a  shining  white  apron — her  badge  of  office. 

There  were  times,  indeed,  when  she  had  her  problems 
to  handle.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  job  to  "lay  out"  Old 
Ricks  after  his  body  had  lain  for  a  fortnight  in  the  creek; 
nor  did  she  relish  a  week  spent  in  caring  for  an  unfortunate 
girl  in  the  neighbouring  jail,  when  the  poor  creature  had 
been  arrested  for  murdering  her  newly  born  babe.  To  her 
was  relegated  the  care  of  many  a  derelict  in  his  closing 
hours,  when  the  approach  of  death  made  it  impossible  to 
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shift  him  to  the  hospital.  In  most  of  these  cases  her  sole 
recompense  was  the  ethical  joy  of  showing  mercy  to  the 
outcast. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Nurse  most  unexpectedly  became 
the  repository  of  the  strange  hopes  and  fears  of  Mrs.  Smithet, 
locally  known  as  the  Goose  Woman.  This  lady — pardon 
the  term — had  never  felt  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  altar 
with  Mr.  Smithet,  but  in  such  contingencies  we  were  a 
polite  people,  and  did  not  baulk  at  the  courtesy  tide  of 
Mrs.  S.  The  couple  lived  a  mile  or  two  out  of  town,  in 
a  rough  shack  on  the  banks  of  our  beautiful  creek.  There 
they  reared  poultry,  especially  ducks  and  geese,  living  on 
the  proceeds  of  sales,  with  a  little  fossicking  between  the 
seasons,  or  a  few  days  now  and  then  working  among  the 
surrounding  farmers.  Anyone  might  see  the  Smithets 
ambling  along  the  back  road  to  the  town,  laden  with  bags, 
from  which  came  occasional  quacks  and  squawks.  He 
would  then  understand  that  it  was  market  day  for  the 
Smithet  firm.  The  imprisoned  birds  would  arrive  at  hotel 
or  store  and  be  accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  proprietors.  Should  a  sale  be  made,  the  price  was 
usually  paid  in  kind.  Homeward  rolling  they  would  go, 
the  bags  now  weighty  with  potatoes  and  flour  and  other 
desirable  goods.  There  might  also  be  a  flask  or  two  of  fiery 
spirits,  but,  as  a  rule,  most  of  the  proceeds  of  the  poultry 
sale  at  the  "Red  Lion"  went  home  inside  the  salesman — or 
saleswoman.  Then  they  would  not  be  seen  again  for  a 
few  days. 

Now,  it  happened  that  there  came  to  the  town  a  revival 
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preacher,  stirring  up  churchgoers,  and  proclaiming  salvation 
for  the  most  desperate  and  degraded  sinners.  Someone, 
casting  about  for  subjects,  thought  that  the  Smithets  belonged 
to  the  latter  class,  and  got  them  along  to  the  meeting  and 
out  to  the  penitent  form.  It  was  a  genuine  triumph;  for 
not  only  did  they  sign  the  pledge  to  abstain  from  intoxicating 
liquor,  but  they  consented  to  go  through  the  marriage 
ceremony,  performed  gratis  by  the  missioner.  Everybody 
felt  that  a  victory  had  been  won,  and  great  was  the  satis- 
faction all  round. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smithet  went  on  breeding  geese  and  still 
did  their  periodical  marketing  in  the  town:  but,  alas! 
their  best  customers  had  always  been  the  pubs  and  under 
the  financial  strain  their  morale  broke  down.  Appetite 
assailed  them,  the  frightful  craving  for  the  false  stimulation 
of  alcohol:  the  geese  went  into  the  kitchen  of  the  "Red 
Lion"  and  the  brandy  came  out  of  its  bar.  Acute  was  his 
grief  when  the  church  leader  discovered  the  lapse.  One 
evening  he  met  the  Smithets,  rolling  home  in  musical  mood 
as  aforetime,  but  instead  of  the  old  songs  once  favoured, 
they  were  howling  out  the  hymns  used  at  the  revival,  from 
the  popular  collection  of  Sankey  and  Moody. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Nurse  began  to  play  her 
part  in  their  lives.  One  evening  she  was  having  a  quiet 
cup  of  tea  in  her  own  kitchen  when  Mrs.  Smithet  tapped 
at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  Nurse;  "Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?    Sit  down." 
Mrs.  S.  dropped  heavily  into  a  chair  and  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  her  face.    Her  eyes  were  red  and  her 
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speech  thick  and  husky,  leaving  no  doubt  that  she  had 
tarried  too  long  at  the  wine  cup. 

"Here,"  said  Nurse,  "drink  this  strong  tea !  It  will  help 
to  sober  you,  then  you  can  tell  me  what  you  want." 

The  beverage  was  consumed  and  the  cup  handed  back. 

"You  were  always  kind,"  said  the  maudlin  old  woman, 
"and  that  is  why  I  am  here.    I  want  to  engage  you." 

"Engage  me!    What  for?" 

"Well,  you  ought  to  know,  being  a  midwife.  Haven't 
I  been  married  about  six  months?" 

The  professional  lady  gasped  and  stared. 

"You  think  I'm  drunk,  but  I  ain't.  I  just  had  a  glass 
to  keep  up  my  spirits — me  in  that  condition,  you  know! 
Women  often  get  a  bit  downhearted  at  that  time  and  it's 
that  way  with  me." 

"But,  Mrs.  Smithet,"  exclaimed  Nurse,  "Surely  you  can't 
be!    How  old  are  you  now?" 

"I'm  sixty-three!" 

"Then,  it  is  a  lot  of  nonsense  stirred  up  in  your  brain 
by  too  much  beer  and  brandy.  Shoo,  woman!  Go  home 
and  sleep  it  off!" 

"No,"  said  the  prospective  patient,  with  solemn  emphasis, 
"Sarah  was  older  than  me  when  she  had  Isaac." 

"But  that  was  a  miracle,"  protested  Nurse. 

"And  some  of  you  said  it  was  a  miracle  when  me  and 
Smithet  got  converted,  and  married.  So,  can't  there  be 
another  miracle  like  Sarah?  Oh,  Lord,  Lord!"  and  she 
hiccoughed. 

The  midwife  was  a  little  shocked  and  very  much  sur- 
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prised,  but  she  had  a  rich  sense  of  humour,  and  her  kind 
brown  eyes  twinkled. 

"See  here,  Mrs.  Smithet,"  she  argued,  "I  don't  think  you 
are  in  the  family  way,  but,  if  you  are,  such  an  extraordinary 
case  would  be  too  much  for  me.  I  think  you  should  have 
a  doctor  for — well,  such  an  occasion." 

"So  you  are  going  to  let  me  down,  you  who  have  brought 
hundreds  of  babies  into  the  world.    It's  not  fair!" 

"Oh,  very  well,  then!   When  are  you  expecting?" 

"Not  for  three  months  yet!"  She  giggled  and  looked  coy. 
"You  remember,  we  were  married  six  months  to-day — or 
seven  is  it?" 

"Very  good!  I  have  written  down  the  date.  Now  go 
home  and  have  a  sleep,  and  we  can  talk  about  the  rest 
later  on." 

By  this  time  the  old  rip  was  nearly  asleep,  and  Nurse 
led  her  to  an  old  sofa  on  the  back  verandah  where  she 
could  dissipate  her  drunkenness  in  slumber. 

On  waking  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  purpose  of 
her  visit  and  her  imaginary  prospects  of  a  miracle,  and 
departed  for  her  home  after  another  cup  of  tea. 

But  as  often  as  Mrs.  Smithet  would  let  herself  go  in 
a  drinking  bout,  the  same  idea  would  obsess  her,  and  she 
would  re-engage  Nurse  to  preside  over  the  birth  of  a  prophet 
at  a  date  constantly  receding  as  time  went  on. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  midwife  felt  that  she  had  a 
joke  of  the  first  water  on  her  hands,  and  she  made  merry 
in  the  homes  of  her  patients  over  the  expectations  of 
.  Mrs.  Smithet.    When  the  Goose  Woman,  after  a  day  or 
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two  on  the  spree,  would  come  to  her  kitchen  to  ask  about 
the  little  garments  she  must  buy  for  the  young  prophet, 
the  wise  old  Nurse  would  blithely  remark  that  there  were 
plenty  in  her  box  to  begin  with,  and  that  beyond  doubt 
the  whole  town  would  be  proud  to  see  to  the  rest,  since 
the  wonder  child  was  to  be  born  a  native  of  Din-Garoop. 

However,  it  was  a  very  different  errand  from  that  of 
a  midwife  which  finally  took  Nurse  to  the  Smithet  hut. 
The  old  man  had  been  doing  some  fossicking  about  a 
small,  worked-out  mine,  and,  tempted  by  a  yellow  gleam 
in  the  wall  of  the  shaft,  had  gone  in  a  little  too  far,  bringing 
down  a  fall  of  earth  that  had  crushed  him  to  death.  The 
police  had  enlisted  her  services  to  minister  both  to  the 
living  and  the  dead,  for  Mrs.  Smithet  had  sought  comfort 
ir>  the  bottle,  and,  having  no  one  to  restrain  her  by  sharing 
its  fiery  contents,  had  been  overtaken  by  the  drunkard's 
awful  madness.  The  same  delusion  still  haunted  her,  and 
she  lay  upon  her  miserable  bed,  screaming  for  someone  to 
bring  the  Nurse  as  she  was  about  to  be  delivered  of  a  son. 

As  soon  as  she  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
midwife,  she  grew  more  violent  and  called  on  God  in  her 
delirium  to  aid  her  in  this  hour  of  need. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  poor  maniac  must  be 
removed  from  her  hut  and  the  doors  of  the  district  hospital 
opened  to  receive  her.  From  thence,  within  the  week,  she 
was  borne  to  rest  beside  her  husband  in  the  local  cemetery, 
and  the  hut  stood  empty  until  another  old  fossicker  settled 
there,  only  to  drift  on  to  the  unknown  sea  as  so  many  had 
done  before  him. 
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In  our  little  town  it  was  a  standing  joke  about  the  prophet 
that  was  never  born  to  this  modern  Sarah;  and  the  Goose 
Woman!  Ah  well,  hers  was  just  one  more  of  the  tragic 
stories  which  flitted  across  the  screen  of  those  dramatic  days 
when  the  fever  for  gold  had  burned  out,  leaving  blackened 
ruins  and  bitter,  blinding  ashes  in  the  place  of  "The  Temple 
of  God." 

Here  was  just  one  more  black  sheep,  where  black  sheep 
were  so  numerous,  on  whom,  we  trust,  the  Creator  could 
still  find  many  white  spots. 
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T  a  spot  on  the  bank  o£  the  creek,  about  a  mile  farther 


JL  JL  up  stream  from  the  Smithets',  there  had  been 
established  a  home  of  a  much  more  attractive 
character  than  theirs.  This  was  the  little  house  and  big 
garden  of  Franz  Mueller,  a  staid,  middle-aged  German, 
whose  days  were  spent  in  coaxing  nature  to  yield  up  both 
its  beauty  and  bounty. 

Franz,  sometimes  called  German  Frankie,  could  not  be 
classed  among  the  derelicts,  for  his  ship  of  life,  though 
solitary,  was  trim  and  well  found,  and  apparently  answering 
to  the  helm  quite  satisfactorily;  but  he  lived  a  lonely  bachelor 
existence  out  on  his  farm,  and  was  regarded  as  an  eccentric 
person.  Nobody  knew  much  about  his  past,  or,  as  far 
as  that  went,  about  his  present  either.  Regularly  once  a 
week  his  light,  gaily  painted  wagon  came  down  along  the 
road,  stopping  at  various  places  to  deliver  produce.  The 
turn-out  would  then  amble  off  into  the  larger  town  a  few 
miles  away,  and  no  more  would  be  seen  of  Franz  for  the 
week,  since  his  round  took  him  home  again  by  a  secluded 
track  through  the  bush. 

My  interest  in  him  and  his  love  of,  and  knowledge  about, 
flowers  had  been  stimulated  by  both  Bruce  and  Patsy,  so 
one  afternoon  I  put  into  effect  a  plan  I  had  long  cherished 
to  pay  him  a  visit.  Up  the  lovely  banks  of  the  creek  I 
made  my  leisurely  journey,  the  odours  of  water- weed,  red- 
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gum  and  pennyroyal  making  a  kind  of  cool  incense  known 
only  to  the  lovers  of  rivers  and  creeks.  Presently  I  arrived 
at  a  sunny  reach  in  the  stream,  where  a  sandy  slope  fell 
to  a  deep  hole  in  the  centre. 

This  was  the  place  which  the  German  had  chosen  for 
his  home.  The  fence  of  his  property  stood  back  from  the 
water  for  some  distance,  but  outside  of  it  remained  a  patch 
of  native  bush,  with  great  trees,  draped  in  sarsaparilla, 
shimmering  ranks  of  shell  grass,  orchids  and  other  wild 
flowers,  while  the  water's  edge  had  a  cluster  of  waving 
rushes  in  bloom,  feathery,  silver  grey  and  rose  tinted.  It 
was  indeed  a  beautiful  spot,  not  to  mention  the  utility  side 
of  it.  Franz  had  a  windmill  to  lift  the  water  from  the 
creek  up  to  a  miniature  dam  at  the  top  of  the  garden, 
from  whence  he  could  irrigate  his  plants  at  will. 

Beside  the  windmill  was  a  little  gate.  I  looked  about 
me,  but,  as  no  one  was  in  sight,  I  raised  the  stirrup  latch 
and  marched  boldly  up  the  path  that  led  to  the  house.  I 
am  almost  certain  that  I  was  the  first  lady  visitor  who 
had  ventured  that  way,  for  the  German's  astonishment  was 
indescribable  when  he  came  out  at  the  barking  of  his  dog 
to  see  what  intruder  was  marring  the  peace  of  his  paradise. 

"Good-day,  Franz,"  I  saluted;  "I  think  you  know  me  by 
sight." 

He  nodded. 

"I  have  been  hearing  so  much  about  your  flowers,  that 
I  was  tempted  to  come  in  when  I  found  myself  outside 
your  fence.    By  the  way,  I  also  like  flowers,  and  try  to 
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grow  them,  and  would  be  glad  to  show  you  my  garden 
some  day  when  you  can  spare  the  time  to  drop  in." 

"You  are  velcome,"  he  said,  and  made  a  military  salute 
instead  of  taking  my  hand.  "Come,  and  I  vill  show  you 
my  litde  garden  o£  eden,  vere  I  have  even  de  serpents, 
but  not  those  that  can  talk!" 

I  laughed. 

"Your  eden  is  not  quite  complete!  Eve  is  missing  in 
this  lovely  spot." 

"So,"  he  replied,  and  led  me  round  the  end  of  his  cabin 
to  a  secluded  part  of  the  garden,  not  visible  to  anyone 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  creek. 

The  first  glance  about  me  gave  me  a  thrill  of  astonishment 
and  delight.  Small  geometrical  flower  beds  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow,  white,  sanded  paths,  and  every- 
where a  radiant  show  of  blossoms  in  every  conceivable 
colour. 

"You  like  dat?"  the  gardener  pointed  to  a  mass  of  red 
and  gold. 

"I  send  to  Germany  for  de  bulbs,  and  grow  dem  here! 
My  broder  have  a  tulip  farm,  like  de  Dutch,  and  I  sell 
dese  in  Melbourne!" 

I  had  never  before  set  my  eyes  upon  such  a  display, 
and  I  had  supposed  that  nobody  outside  Holland  could 
produce  tulips  of  such  splendour.  We  wandered  up  and 
down  along  the  little  paths,  brushed  by  the  flowers  and 
steeped  in  their  fragrance;  and  I  had  one  moment  of  vanity 
when  I  learned  that  he  sometimes  let  his  glance  fall  upon 
my  own  so  inferior  display. 
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"But,"  he  commented,  "you  let  de  vind  blow  too  much 
on  your  garden !  Most  little  plants  like  it  very,  very  quiet, 
and  de  vind  beat  and  break  dem !  Dis  hedge  I  make  grow 
very  high,  and  de  flowers  can  rest  and  get  big,  like  de 
baby  dat  much  sleeps!" 

At  the  far  end  of  the  enclosure  stood  a  low,  verandah-like 
structure,  closely  thatched  with  straw.  We  drew  near  to 
it,  and  I  heard  the  honey-song  of  the  bees. 

"Dey  like  it  very  quiet  too,"  he  almost  whispered,  "Shus 
de  sound  of  vild  tings — de  vind,  de  birds,  and  de  rain. 
Ach,  de  bees  are  my  friends !  I  eat  good  honey,  I  sell  de 
vax,  and  I  make  my  mead!" 

We  stole  softly  away  from  the  row  of  hives  that  sheltered 
beneath  the  hatch,  and  through  an  archway  covered  with 
monthly  roses,  to  the  enclosure  beyond.  This  was  a  small 
tract  of  land  which  had  been  left  to  all  appearance  in  its 
original  wild  state.  My  host  waited  while  I  made  my 
observations  in  silence.  Very  soon  I  discovered  many  old 
friends  of  the  bush  flora.  There,  among  the  shell  grass 
and  wild  oats,  were  to  be  seen  all  the  orchids  of  the  district, 
wild  geranium,  billy-button,  native  cranberry,  and  quite  a 
company  of  the  pea  tribe.  Half  a  dozen  box  trees  shared 
with  the  herbaceous  throng  this  secluded  spot,  and  a  purple 
sarsaparilla  completely  hid  the  tall  stump  of  a  gum  tree, 
which  had  perished  in  a  wind  storm  some  years  before. 
"You  like  dis?"  he  inquired  again. 
"It  is  my  vild  garden.  I  never  dig,  but  I  plant  a  little, 
ven  I  find  in  de  bush  a  new  flower." 
Yes,  I  did  like  it.   Never  in  my  dreams  had  it  occurred 
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to  me  to  enclose  a  reserve  for  the  darlings  of  nature;  but 
under  the  guidance  of  Franz  I  was  shown  how  many 
indigenous  plants  for  which  I  had  searched  in  vain  about 
the  gravelly  rises  of  the  district,  could  be  induced  to  linger 
almost  at  one's  own  back  door.  I  found  that  Mueller,  as 
Bruce  and  Patsy  had  asserted,  could  teach  the  botanist  a 
good  deal  not  to  be  read  in  the  books  which  I  had  consulted, 
and  I,  virtually  fed  at  his  hand,  absorbing  facts  and  dis- 
coveries all  quite  new  to  me. 

Next  we  had  a  look  at  his  vegetable  patch  lying  nearer 
to  the  creek  on  the  left  of  the  house.  Just  now  it  was 
fragrant  with  the  bloom  of  beans  and  peas  and  with  the 
strange  musky  odour  of  the  flowering  grape-vines,  which 
leaned  uporf  their  trellises  between  the  rows  of  turnip  and 
beet.  Here  the  bees  revelled  in  plenty  and  the  honey-eaters 
ventured  to  dip  their  eager  beaks.  This  wonderful  garden, 
so  typical  of  German  orderliness  and  industry,  so  unobtrusive 
that  I  doubt  whether  many  of  my  neighbours  knew  of  its 
existence,  enchanted  me  so,  that  I  was  loath  to  leave  it. 
But  Franz  had  not  finished  off  his  hospitalities  yet. 
"Come  into  my  house,  and  I  bring  you  a  mug  of  mead." 
I  entered  the  kitchen.  It  was  the  perfection  of  cleanliness, 
and  shining  with  bright  tinware  and  polished  wood.  From 
it  a  door  opened  on  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  an  under- 
ground cellar.  After  inviting  me  to  seat  myself  on  a  stool, 
my  host  disappeared  down  the  cellar,  and  presently  returned 
with  a  jugful  of  the  cool,  sparkling  beverage. 

"De  mead  is  not  very  old,"  he  said.  "It  vill  not  hurt 
you.    I  vould  not  like  to  make  a  lady  drunk." 
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He  poured  some  of  the  amber  fluid  into  a  mug,  and 
handed  me  a  jar  of  little  round  cakes  cooked  to  a  tempting 
brown. 

"Honey  balls;  I  make  dem." 

This  delicacy  was  new  to  me,  but  I  ate  one  or  two  with 
relish. 

"Well,  Mr.  Mueller,"  I  said,  "you  have  made  yourself 
very  comfortable  here.  I  admire  everything  you  have  shown 
me.  But  don't  you  ever  feel  the  loneliness  so  far  from 
neighbours?" 

"Nein,  nein!    But  I  vill  be  lonely  not  much  more." 

"Indeed,"  I  queried. 

"Shus  anoder  vun  or  two  month." 

"Why,  what  is  to  happen  then?"  I  quizzed.  "Are  you 
thinking  of  taking  a  wife?" 

"Mein  gott!  No,  no!  A  vife?  She  vud  tear  up  my 
flowers,  and  have  dem  die  in  her  pots  and  bottles  on  de 
shelf!  She  vud  have  a  cow  in  my  vild  garden,  and  she 
vud  talk,  talk,  talk,  and  de  bees  vud  have  no  peace !  Nein ! 
My  sister  Wilhelmina,  she  have  de  same  likes  as  me.  She 
come  soon  from  Germany,  and  ve  vill  live  in  my  house, 
togeder  mit  us  two." 

I  offered  congratulations,  and  an  invitation  to  the  new- 
comer when  she  should  arrive. 

"She  not  speak  de  English,"  he  reminded  me.  "I  come 
here  a  long  time  ago,  because  I  do  not  vish  to  be  a  soldier 
in  Germany.  Ach,  I  did  not  vant  to  kill  and  kill!  I 
learned  de  language,  but  Wilhelmina  she  is  quite  German." 

"I  don't  know  much  German,  but  we  shall  soon  under- 
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stand  essentials,  if  we  can  be  friends.  At  any  rate,  we 
both  like  flowers  and  gardens,  and  that  is  a  good  beginning." 

"It  is,"  he  said,  "and  dat  is  vy  I  show  you  all  my  home, 
my  flowers,  my  bees,  my  vild  garden." 

Franz  escorted  me  back  to  the  road  along  the  creek,  and 
there,  with  all  the  ceremony  of  the  Central  European,  kissed 
my  hand,  and  bowed  me  a  long  farewell.  Later,  his  sister 
reached  our  town.  I  found  her  typically  German  in  a  mild 
and  feminine  way,  the  counter  part  of  her  brother  in  build 
and  features,  and  in  such  close  touch  with  nature  that  she 
could  not  be  other  than  refined  and  loveable  and  capable 
of  a  genuine  friendship  which  grew  up  between  us  as  readily 
as  her  brother's  flowers  grew  in  their  cool  and  sheltered 
eden  by  the  creek. 


D 
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I WAS  busy  one  day  at  the  sewing  machine  when  I 
heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  kitchen  door.    From  the 
suggestion  of  obsequiousness  in  the  manner  of  the 
knocking  I  guessed  that  it  was  Patsy. 

"Good  afternoon,  Missus,"  he  greeted  me,  "Nora  sent 
me  with  your  eggs,  Ma'am,  and  she  says  that  them  blessed 
hens  are  not  laying  enough  to  pay  their  Peter's  Pence,  not 
to  mintion  their  corn  bill.  She  only  had  a  dozen  to  send 
this  time." 

"That's  quite  all  right,  Patsy.  I  can  have  the  rest  later 
in  the  week,  if  the  ladies  of  the  barnyard  reform  their 
ways.   Wait  a  moment,  and  I'll  pay  you  for  these." 

By  the  time  I  returned  with  my  purse,  Patsy  had  taken 
a  seat  on  the  back  verandah  bench  and  was  filling  his 
short,  black  pipe;  so  I  paused  in  the  expectation  of  one 
of  his  usual  bulletins. 

"I  suppose  you  didn't  mark  a  strange  buggy  drive -up 
to  the  'Red  Lion'  yesterday?" 

"No,  Patsy.    Who  was  it?" 

"Indade  now,  it  was  a  very  fine  gintleman." 

"I  saw  a  stranger  passing  by  this  morning." 

"So  he  did,  and  he  had  on  a  long-tailed  black  coat,  and 
a  top  hat.    Quite  the  gintleman." 

I  agreed. 

"You'd  never  guess  who  he  is,  Ma'am." 
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"Now,  Patsy,  this  is  too  bad  to  keep  me  in  suspense  for 
your  news.    Who  is  he?" 

"Well,  Ma'am  "—a  pause  while  he  put  a  match  to 

his  pipe — "the  handsome  stranger  is  the  full  twin  brother 
of  me  ould  friend,  Jerry  Dermot!" 

"Gracious!"  I  exclaimed,  "the  twin  brother  of  that  dirty 
old  rascal!"  Then  I  halted,  for  Patsy  was  showing  signs 
of  indignation. 

"Jerry  Dermot  is  a  particler  friend  of  mine,  and  its  meself 
that  will  not  stand  by  while  annybody  calls  him  a  dirty 
rascal!" 

"A  thousand  apologies,  Patsy,  and  I  didn't  know  that 
you  had  such  a  warm  feeling  towards  him.  But  only  the 
other  day  I  saw  Mr.  Dermot  outside  the  'Red  Lion'  and 
both  he  and  his  clothes  were  very  dirty,  and  himself 
paralytic  with  drink!" 

"Yes,  Ma'am,  he  and  Dicky  Brandon  had  been  having 
a  friendly  fight  that  day,  and  Jerry,  not  quite  steady  on 
his  feet  at  the  time,  rolled  into  the  big  drain.  He  was  so 
downhearted  at  the  beating  that  Dicky  gave  him,  that  he 
couldn't  get  himself  cleaned  up  at  all,  at  all." 

"A  nice  state  of  things  for  his  twin  brother  to  find 
him  in." 

Patsy  sighed,  and  puffed, his  smoke  rings  out  towards  the 
yard. 

"And  for  him  to  come  just  at  the  time  when  Jerry  had 
a  black  eye,  too !  And  his  clothes  all  stiff  and  stained  with 
the  mud  of  the  drain." 

Again  Patsy  sighed. 
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"His  twin  brother  came  all  the  way  from  Ireland  to  see 
if  Jerry  would  go  home." 
"Go  home?  Where?" 

"To  Ireland,  me  darlint!  In  Ireland  Jerry  was  a  born 
gindeman,  with  half  a  castle  of  his  own — the  other  half 
belonged  to  the  twin,  you  see,  Ma'am — and  the  people 
looking  up  to  him,  and  bowing  to  him,  and  calling  him 
Sir!  Ah  yes!  Jerry  may  be  dirty  sometimes,  and  drunk 
as  a  lord  when  he  can  get  the  drink;  but  he's  a  gindeman, 
I  say,  even  when  he's  drunk."  And  with  these  emphatic 
statements  in  defence  of  his  friend,  my  visitor  emptied  his 
pipe,  took  up  his  basket,  and  strolled  off  to  repeat  his 
tidings  to  the  next  willing  listener. 

For  several  days  the  presence  in  the  town  of  Jerry's  twin 
brother  was  the  one  sensational  topic.  He  was  an  Irish 
gendeman;  he  was  a  distinguished  Dublin  lawyer;  he  was 
rich;  his  hired  buggy  was  elegant  and  his  hired  horses 
wonderfully  fat  and  frisky  for  their  class;  we  saw  him 
driving  to  and  from  the  squalid  hut  where  Jerry  was  at 
home  when  he  was  suffering  from  shortage  of  money : 
but  in  times  of  affluence,  Jerry  was  never  far  from  the 
door  of  the  "Red  Lion"  or  the  "Commercial."  The  coming 
of  this  prosperous  relative  from  the  other  side  of  the  world 
might  mean  a  big  change  for  Jerry.  Everybody  was 
speculating  upon  the  probabilities:  would  the  twin  brother 
be  able  to  do  anything  with  the  derelict  here,  or  would  he 
induce  him  to  straighten  up  and  go  back  to  the  homeland? 

In  high  tension  the  whole  town  waited  for  a  sign.  Then, 
one  afternoon,  Mr.  Gerald  Dermot,  looking  very  smart  after 
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an  enforced  abstinence  o£  a  week  or  two,  came  strolling 
along  the  gravelled  footpath  with  his  brother.  His  air  was 
absolutely  jaunty,  for  he  was  clad  in  a  well-cut  new  suit, 
his  hat  and  tie  were  in  excellent  taste,  while  at  every  step 
there  was  a  dark  glow  of  new  and  polished  footwear.  Patsy, 
who  was  delivering  a  further  supply  of  eggs  at  my  back 
door,  called  me  out  to  see  the  wondrous  sight. 

"There,  I  told  ye  that  me  friend  Jerry  was  a  gintieman ! 
Look  at  him  now!  Begorra,  he  has  the  walk  of  it,  with 
his  shtick  an'  all!  God  bless  his  soul,  and  his  twin 
brother!" 

But,  alas  and  alas!  For  the  unwisdom  of  humans!  A 
dinner  with  his  brother  at  the  "Red  Lion"  proved  too 
severe  a  strain,  and  that  night  Jerry  went  home  singing 
hilariously,  while  his  embittered  relative  walked  alone  in 
the  moonlit  streets,  hot  with  shame  and  raging  at  the 
weakness  of  his  brother,  and  the  error  he  himself  had  made. 

Next  day  Mr.  Gerald  Dermot  was  very  sick,  and  the 
day  after  that  he  was  penitent,  even  to  tears.  Patsy  brought 
him  round  to  my  back  verandah  for  a  consultation,  both 
of  them  wearing  a  crestfallen  look. 

"I  ax  ye  pardon,  Missus.  But  could  ye  give  Jerry  a 
cup  o'  tea?  He's  that  downhearted,  he  says  he'll  put 
himself  in  the  creek,  and,  bedad,  it  would  be  a  fine  dis- 
grace for  a  gintieman  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"So  it  would,"  I  said.  "Sit  down,  the  pair  of  you,  while 
1  see  what  can  be  done." 

Never  before  had  I  witnessed  such  a  misery  of  remorse 
as  that  which  gripped  the  poor  wastrel  before  me.  Black 
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indeed  was  his  despair — not  a  shadow  of  hope  in  his  eyes; 
and  the  pallor  o£  death  seemed  to  overspread  his  counten- 
ance. I  hastened  to  bring  the  refreshment,  and  then  sat 
down  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 

"Now,  Jerry,  you  are  utterly  disappointed  with  yourself, 
I  know;  and  what  about  that  brother  of  yours?  Couldn't 
we  find  some  way  of  helping  you  out  of  this  filthy  mess?" 

"No,  Missus.  I'm  done,  I'm  done !  The  old  life  has 
got  me  by  the  throat  and  the  sooner  I'm  dead  the  better." 

It  was  pitiful  to  hear  him,  and  my  brain  worked  hard, 
but  in  vain,  to  find  a  solution. 

"For  what  did  your  brother  come  here?" 

"To  take  me  back  to  my  old  home,  to  my  sister  and 
my  friends.  But  I  can't  go :  I  can  never  go  home  again ! 
I  wouldn't  go  back  unless  I  were  the  same  bright,  handsome 
boy  I  used  to  be.  No,  I  can  never  go  home  again!  I'm 
a  wreck,  a  drunken  fool,  a  lost  dark  soul." 

He  groaned  aloud. 

As  on  a  former  occasion  when  Bruce  had  owned  himself 
beaten,  I  felt  irritated  at  my  own  helplessness,  and  nothing 
sensible  would  come  to  my  tongue.  In  the  silence  that 
followed,  I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  garden  path  that  led 
round  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  there  appeared  the 
pale  and  anxious  face  of  the  twin  brother  Dermot. 

"Madam,  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me,"  he  said  courteously, 
"but  I've  had  a  fright."  They  told  me  that  my  brother 
Gerald  was  bent  on  a  watery  death,  and  I  was  afraid  that 
I  was  too  late  to  stop  him,  until  a  boy  mentioned  that  he 
had  come  in  here  with  Patsy." 
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"Sit  down,  Mr.  Dermot.  We  were  just  discussing  the 
matter  over  a  cup  of  tea.  Yes,  I  understand  he  was  talking 
of  such  a  thing,  but  I  know  there  should  be  a  better  way 
of  mending  matters." 

"I  never  can  go  home  again,"  Jerry  protested.  "I'd  be 
a  disgrace  to  my  family,  and  to  myself." 

"Now  then,  Jerry,"  Pat  wheedled,  "you  let  the  Missus 
have  her  say  out,  for  she  has  been  a  good  friend  to  you 
this  day,  me  boy." 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  him!"  exclaimed  the  distraught 
twin  brother. 

"I'd  let  Patsy  take  him  home  to  Nora  and  keep  him 
safe  there  until  the  morning,"  I  suggested,  "and  in  the 
meantime  you  come  up  this  evening  when  my  husband  will 
be  at  home.  Perhaps  a  talk  with  him  might  clarify  the 
matter.  More  than  once  he  has  managed  to  prevent  some 
of  these  poor  old  fellows  from  sinking  into  the  pit." 

So  it  was  arranged;  and  although  Patsy  was  not  by  any 
means  a  teetotaller,  we  knov/  that  he  would  guard  his 
friend  from  suicide  until  the  morning,  and  that  Nora  would 
mother  the  sick  man  with  womanly  solicitude  and  good 
things  to  eat. 

That  night  our  discussions  were  long  and  serious.  Some 
of  the  facts  of  Jerry's  history  were  already  known  to  me, 
but  I  now  learned  the  rest.  He  had  come  to  Australia 
in  the  late  'fifties,  and,  like  so  many  others  of  those  lonely 
men,  had  drifted  with  the  gold  prospecting  crowd  from 
place  to  place  without  striking  even  a  patch  of  luck.  He 
could  boast,  however,  of  having  lighted  his  pipe  with  bank- 
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notes,  and  of  holding  a  feast  on  one  St.  Patrick's  night 
at  which  two  dozen  bottles  of  champagne  had  been  one 
item.  The  bad  habits  of  the  period,  and  of  the  reckless 
throng  of  men  who  gathered  about  the  diggings,  had 
quickly  overcome  him:  removed  from  the  restraints  of 
social  and  religious  censorship,  and  faced  with  poverty  and 
homesickness,  Jerry  had  slipped  down  the  moral  incline, 
apparendy  without  an  effort  to  stay  the  fall.  It  was 
evident  that  his  connections  in  the  old  country  had  been 
good,  and  this  courtly  stranger  had  confirmed  the  impres- 
sion, making  more  hideous  the  fearful  contrast  between  the 
past  and  the  present. 

As  we  talked  together,  he  told  us  that  a  kinsman,  many 
years  before  an  immigrant  to  the  United  States,  had  died, 
leaving  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  between  the  twins 
and  their  sister,  and  that  the ,  journey  to  Australia  had 
been  undertaken  to  get  Jerry  back  to  his  people  and  to 
restore  him  to  his  former  estate.  But  if  the  poor  derelict 
would  not  go,  if  he  could  find  no  pleasure  save  in  the 
old  haunts  and  the  old  ways,  there  was  a  tough  problem 
for  the  Dublin  lawyer  to  face. 

"The  money  is  his,"  said  Mr.  Dermot,  "but  if  I  let 
him  have  it,  he  will  soon  kill  himself  with  drink.  Even 
the  interest  on  it  would  be  enough  to  bring  about  the  same 
result,  unless  I  could  arrange  for  him  to  be  cared  for 
properly." 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  this  new  method  of  curing 
the  craving  for  alcohol?"  asked  my  husband.    "I  know 
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very  little  about  it  myself,  but  perhaps  you  could  make 
further  inquiries  in  Melbourne." 

"That  is  an  idea,"  said  our  visitor,  "if  only  he  would 
consent  to  try  it." 

"Just  now,  in  this  repentant  mood,  he  might  be  induced 
to  enter  a  hospital,  and  of  course  money  would  be  no 
difficulty." 

"Any  price  would  not  be  too  high,  if  I  could  but  drag 
him  out  of  the  mire." 

"I  think,"  said  my  husband,  "that  I  would  try  it.  You 
must  get  him  into  a  saner  condition,  in  order  to  have 

his  financial  affairs  properly  disposed  of;  but  "  Adam 

paused  as  he  noted  the  eager  face  of  the  listener,  "I  am 
afraid  that — that  Jerry  never  can  go  home  to  Ireland  again." 

So  the  plans  were  laid.  Next  day  Jerry  went  off  with 
his  brother  "to  be  cured  of  the  drink,"  as  Patsy  informed 
the  town.  A  letter  told  of  the  course  of  treatment  that 
was  to  kill  the  liquor  habit.  It  did,  for  a  time:  but  the 
moral  fibre  could  not  be  restored.  With  an  income  to 
spend,  and  an  all  too  sociable  disposition,  Gerald  Dermot 
soon  brought  matters  to  a  climax — yes,  to  a  little  plot 
of  ground  in  the  Melbourne  Cemetery,  and  a  sorrowful 
recollection  in  our  hearts  of  The  Man  Who  could  never 
go  Home. 
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MONG  the  many  queer  personalities  left  like  flotsam 


jljl  and  jetsam  by  the  receding  tide  of  the  gold-rushes 
in  our  district,  was  the  local  handy  man.  Either 
his  name  was  Birmingham,  or  else  he  had  originally  hailed 
from  that  part  of  England;  at  any  rate,  he  was  known 
only  as  Brummy  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
place.  Actually,  he  was  a  man  of  many  skills :  an  obstinate 
clock  would  almost  certainly  yield  to  his  treatment;  a 
leaky  bucket,  at  the  touch  of  his  soldering  iron,  would 
cease  to  let  drip  away  its  precious  milk  or  water,  and  he 
could  repair  a  broken  toy  or  sharpen  a  blunted  saw  while 
you  waited.  He  was  equally  clever  in  handling  wooden 
chairs,  tables  and  beds,  rickety  gates  and  leaning  fences, 
for  all  owned  his  sway;  consequently,  he  was  never  without 
a  job,  for  which  the  compensating  coins  slipped  with  a 
pleasant  jingle  into  his  capacious  pocket. 

Brummy  was  something  of  a  mystery  to  us  all.  He  spoke 
of  his  past  now  and  then,  that  is,  of  his  distant  past, 
when  he  had  been  a  boy  in  the  alleys  of  a  crowded  English 
town;  but  his  immediate  past  was  a  closed  book  to  the 
people  who  engaged  his  services.  He  had  a  lofty  scorn 
of  those  who,  like  myself,  spoke  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
gardening,  the  arts  and  the  fine  things  in  dress  and  furnish- 
ing, and  he  made  no  effort  to  develop  friendships.  In 
short,  he  was  a  lonely,  mysterious  figure  in  our  midst,  with- 
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out  interests  and  without  aims,  having  only  those  contacts 
which  were  the  outcome  of  his  business  as  a  general  mender 
of  everything. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  therefore,  it  was  the  more 
surprising  when  he  approached  me  one  day  with  the  request 
for  a  favour.  He  had  been  doing  a  couple  of  days'  work 
for  me,  doing  odd  jobs,  especially  building  up  a  high, 
close  fence,  that  was  to  serve  as  a  protection  for  my  flowers 
as  Franz  had  suggested  it  would. 

Brummy  came  at  noon  with  his  bread  and  meat  to  the 
back  verandah,  and  I  added  a  jug  of  tea  and  a  substantial 
cut  from  my  dripping  cake.  This  must  have  warmed  his 
heart  for  he  started  to  talk  to  me  about  my  garden.  Then 
he  went  on: 

"I  say,  Missus,  I  suppose  you  don't  know  where  I  could 
get  some  things  for  a  little  girl — dresses,  you  know,  and 
stockings,  and  things  they  wear  underneath?" 

In  those  days  the  ready-made  clothing  was  a  line  of 
business  unheard  of,  and  I  said  he  would  have  to  buy 
the  stuff  and  get  someone  to  make  them. 

"But  what  do  you  want  them  for?"  I  asked. 

"Aw  well,  I  want  them — for  a  present  to  a  friend." 

"Why  not  send  her  mother  the  money?" 

"Dead,"  he  replied. 

"But  the  child  will  have  someone  looking  after  her. 
Send  the  money  to  that  person." 

He  cast  upon  me  a  look  that  was  a  mixture  of  cunning 
and  distress,  and  I  felt  that  in  his  heart  there  was  some 
secret  which  stirred  it  up  to  a  warm  glow,  yet  one  which 
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he  was  unwilling  to  discover  to  another  fellow  creature : 
so  I  ceased  to  press  my  opinion. 

"You  could  not  have  the  clothes  made  unless  you  could 
give  the  size  of  the  child,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  that's  easy !  I  could  get  her  measured  from  top 
to  toe." 

"Then,"  I  went  on,  "you  would  need  someone  to  choose 
the  materials." 
"Won't  the  people  in  the  store  do  that?" 
I  smiled. 

"They  could,  but  I  should  not  like  to  ask  them  to  choose 
for  me." 

"I  say,  Missus,  could  you  do  it,  if  I  give  you  the  money, 
you  know?  And  could  you  see  about  someone  to  make 
them?" 

"Miss  Gronno  could  make  them." 
At  this  his  countenance  cleared.- 

"By  gosh!  That'll  be  just  right!  You  go  to  the  shop 
and  get  the  stuff  and  things,  and  you  get  Miss  Gronno 
to  make  them.  You  can  have,  say,  ten  pounds  to  pay  it 
all,  and  more  if  you  want  it.  But  everything  is  to  be 
just  like  other  little  girls  of  four  would  have." 

Here  was  a  puzzle:  I  did  not  want  the  planning  of  a 
wardrobe  for  a  child  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  perhaps 
never  would  see;  but  Brummy  finalised  my  objections  by 
putting  a  ten-pound  note  in  my  hand,  and  he  promised 
to  bring  the  measurements  in  a  day  or  two. 

That  evening  I  discussed  the  matter  with  my  husband. 
Until  that  day  I  had  not  taken  much  interest  in  Brummy. 
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He  was  just  one  of  the  odd  characters  to  be  met  with 
in  the  rises  that  encircled  our  little  town.  I  knew  that 
he  lived  out  in  the  bush  among  the  diggings,  as  I  had 
passed  his  place  more  than  once.  His  dwelling  had  taken 
on  the  same  air  of  mystery  as  enveloped  the  story  of 
his  past.  It  stood  within  a  small  enclosure  around  which 
a  strong,  impenetrable  palisade  had  been  built.  This  barrier 
was  further  fortified  by  the  addition  of  a  high  hedge 
of  African  box-thorn,  planted  outside  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  fence.  I  had  noticed  this  hostile  growth  and  had 
often  thought  how  safely  guarded  was  the  privacy  within; 
but  I  also  found  a  joy  in  watching  the  clouds  of  bees 
and  flies  who  resorted  thither  in  springtime,  and  the 
banquets  of  juicy,  coral-coloured  berries  spread  out  in  the 
autumn  for  the  hosts  of  twittering  birds. 

As  far  as  I  knew,  nobody  had  penetrated  the  seclusion 
behind  that  hedge.  The  approach  of  a  stranger  foot  always 
brought  to  that  side  of  the  yard  a  pack  of  raving  dogs. 
No  wonder  the  inquisitive  public  stopped  short  at  the  box- 
thorn  barrier.  The  hedge,  the  fence,  and  the  dogs  behind 
them  would  intimidate  even  the  most  venturesome  boy.  A 
gate  there  was,  but  it  had  a  ponderous  padlock;  and 
never  a  crack  in  it  for  the  peeping  eye.  Into  this  fortress 
Brummy  would  retire  each  evening,  although  he  was 
generally  about  the  town  in  the  day-time,  and  messages 
could  be  left  for  him  at  the  store  whenever  there  was  a 
job  to  be  done. 

But  this  request  for  children's  clothing  was  quite  inex- 
plicable.   Evidently  there  was  a  girl  child  in  whom  this 
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queer  man  was  interested;  and  it  was  also  apparent  that 
he  had  no  faith  in  the  integrity  of  her  present  guardian. 

Adam  laughed  when  I  told  him  the  story. 

"Your  reputation  is  growing,  Old  Girl,  as  the  friend 
and  champion  of  the  deadbeats,  derelicts  and  rum-uns  of 
the  district  of  Din-Garoop.  Why  shouldn't  you  help 
Brummy  to  a  •  bit  of  finery  if  he  fancies  making  some 
little  girl  happy  and  can  pay  for  it?" 

So  I  decided  to  go  on  with  the  matter,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  week  the  measurements  came  to  hand. 
They  were  set  down  on  a  paper  in  very  precise  fashion, 
leaving  nothing  in  doubt — no,  not  even  the  size  of  leg 
at  hip,  knee  and  ankle.  The  little  one  must  be  very 
small  for  her  age,  which  Brummy  had  mentioned  as  four. 
I  set  about  getting  an  outfit  of  the  size  required,  and  soon 
began  to  enjoy  the  experience — what  woman  would  not. 
I  bought  good,  bright  print,  a  dress  of  warm  blue  merino, 
brown  holland  pinafores  braided  with  red,  under  garment^, 
socks  and  shoes,  with  a  hood  and  pelisse  for  going  out. 
This  last  item  did  not  seem  to  please  Brummy  quite  so 
well  as  the  pink  frock  and  the  green  print  overall;  but 
when  I  said  all  little  girls  had  them,  he  tied  up  the  parcel, 
and  with  many  expressions  of  thanks  took  his  departure. 

As  the  days  went  by,  I  asked  him  how  the  things  had 
suited. 

"Just  fine,"  he  replied,  "and  she  looks  as  well  as  any 
little  maid  in  her  part  of  the  country." 

Winter  set  in,  and  we  had  plenty  of  rain,  making  a 
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comfortable  house  and  a  good  fire  of  red-gum  logs  the 
most  desirable  things  on  earth.  So  thought  Adam  and  I 
one  evening,  as  we  settled  down  after  our  tea,  to  chat 
and  read  and  sew.  But  our  enjoyment  was  interrupted 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  Our  visitor  was  Bob  Webb, 
the  big  boy  from  just  round  the  corner. 

"Brummy  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  wants  to  see 
you  very  pertickler." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Out  at  his  place.  I  was  looking  for  our  red  cow  out 
in  the  bush,  and  he  came  out  of  his  gate  and  gave  me 
sixpence  to  come  and  tell  you.  He's  awful  bad,  Ma'am, 
and  he  said  it  was  very  important." 

"All  right,  Bob,  I'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

I  went  inside  and  told  my  better  half. 

"Sick,  is  he?  Then  we  must  do  something.  Put  on 
your  big  coat  while  I  harness  up  Topsy.  We  couldn't 
walk  out  there  at  this  time  of  night." 

In  due  time  we  reached  Brummy's  fortress.  The  gate 
was  ajar,  and  we  passed  through  it  into  a  spacious  yard 
and  I  could  hear  the  dogs  raging  inside  a  shed  at  the 
far  end.  But  that  was  not  all  I  heard.  From  the  house 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  child's  weeping,  and  the 
suppressed  moans  of  a  man  in  pain.  We  hurried  to  the 
door  which  opened  into  a  small  kitchen.  There  sat  a 
little  girl,  wearing  the  identical  blue  merino  dress  I  had 
bought.  She  was  voicing  her  grief  in  the  words,  "Oh, 
dear  Daddy,  poor,  poor  Daddy!" 
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I  gathered  up  the  little  creature  into  my  arms,  and 
soothed  her  with  words  and  touches  of  comfort. 

But  we  must  at  once  know  the  full  strangeness  of  this 
affair,  and  Brummy  was  perhaps  dying  in  the  next  room. 

I  was  at  his  bedside  in  a  moment. 

"Brummy,  who  is  she?" 

"Mine!    My  own  child!" 

"And  her  mother?" 

"Dead!  We  were  not  married,  but  when  she  died  I 
brought  the  baby  here." 

There  was  a  long,  painful  pause,  for  what  was  there 
to  say. 

"When  I  got  sick,  and  thought  I  might  die,  I  wrote  it 
all  down.  Missus,  will  you  see  to  her  if  I  die,  and  she 
gets  all  my  little  bit  of  money?" 

After  a  severe  spasm  of  pain,  he  added — 

"She  is  a  cripple." 

His  words  smote  my  heart  like  a  whip,  but  the  pressing 
need  was  a  doctor;  so  away  went  Adam  in  the  dog-cart, 
while  I  stood  by  to  do  whatever  an  ordinary  woman  could 
do  in  the  circumstances. 

At  midnight  they  got  back,  and  next  day  Brummy  went 
to  the  hospital,  comforted  by  my  promise  to  take  his 
little  girl  home  with  me  until  he  should  be  restored  to 
health.  Not  until  later  did  I  realise  the  unique  character 
of  the  story  upon  which  I  had  chanced. 

Here  was  a  man  whom  we  all  regarded  as  loveless  and 
friendless,  and  in  himself  having  no  capacity  for  such 
emotions;  yet  around  and  about  him  had  been  wound 
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the  bonds  o£  love,  spun  out  of  an  illicit  passion  for  a 
poor,  worthless  girl,  and  out  of  the  mercy  he  had  shown 
to  their  innocent  and  helpless  babe,  when  her  mother  had 
perished  in  the  throes  of  her  birth.  This  small,  fragile, 
crooked-limbed  child  had  taken  possession  of  his  whole 
soul,  and  for  her  he  had  worked  and  planned  and  lived 
like  a  hermit  in  a  cave.  He  had  done  the  part  of  father 
and  mother,  had  nourished  and  warmed  her  and  taught 
her  all  she  knew.  He  had  made  her  a  tiny  wooden  bed, 
painted  white  and  red  in  his  own  crude  but  gay  taste. 
His  inventive  mind  had  planned  for  her  a  kind  of  wheeled 
chair  in  which  she  could  move  about  the  house  and  yard 
and  get  the  necessities  for  herself  during  his  absence.  The 
dogs  and  the  box-thorn  hedge  had  been  her  defenders; 
in  fact,  the  whole  establishment  was  ordered  and  planned 
as  a  palliative  for  her  affliction. 

All  this  I  learned  afterwards,  as  I  have  said,  when  the 
fight  for  the  man's  life  was  over  and  won.  Thank  God, 
the  little  cripple  still  has  a  father,  but  now  he  has  been 
induced  to  open  his  hermitage  to  the  benign  influence  of 
human  intercourse.  Better  conditions  now  reign,  and 
Brummy's  daughter  is  a  clever  little  maid  who  is  doing 
many  things,  chief  of  which  is  to  lift  her  father  out  of 
the  flock  of  black  sheep  and  mystery  men  who  came  and 
went  in  Din-Garoop. 
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ANYONE  who  has  lived  in  a  small  country  town, 
with  its  straggling  population,  and  even  surfaces  of 
emotion  and  adventure,  will  remember  that  now 
and  then  an  event  of  outstanding  character  will  ruffle  that 
calm  pool.  Should  the  town  be  a  mining  centre,  perhaps 
a  disaster  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth  will  stir  the  hearts 
of  the  people:  or  it  may  be,  as  was  sometimes  the  case 
in  our  little  community,  that  the  creek  took  its  toll  from 
among  our  friends  and  neighbours.  But  one  summer 
evening  there  was  a  tragedy  of  a  different  kind  in  our 
midst,  which,  I  imagine,  left  a  deep  impression  on  all 
who  were  old  enough  to  realise  its  emotional  significance. 

Six  miles  away  from  our  town,  to  which  it  had  given 
its  name,  lay  Din-Garoop  sheep  station,  whose  owner  was 
a  certain  Mr.  Cameron,  sometimes  known  among  us  as 
the  Grumpy  Squatter.  Employed  about  the  station  were 
several  men,  mostly  shepherds;  and  one  of  these  was  an 
old  fellow  who  had  come  three  years  before,  a  deadbeat, 
with  a  shabby  little  swag  on  his  back,  and  had  stayed 
on  there  ever  since.  His  name  was  Robins,  and,  like 
so  many  more  of  his  class,  he  kept  a  strict  silence  about 
his  past.  But  it  was  generally  accepted  that  he  had  been 
a  convict,  for,  in  his  occasional  outbreaks  of  drinking,  he 
was  apt  to  babble  of  his  crimes,  and  parade  his  knowledge 
of  prison  life  a  little  too  vividly  for  one  who  had  not 
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shared  the  experience.  We  used  to  marvel  that,  after  each 
of  these  lapses,  Mr.  Cameron  would  take  him  back  again 
into  his  employ;  but  the  bosses  of  that  time  were  forced 
to  take  a  lenient  view  of  the  delinquencies  of  their  servants, 
and  to  accept  good  work  and  perfect  loyalty,  which  always 
followed  the  sprees.  So  Robins  stayed  on  at  the  station, 
and  grew  old  and  hardy,  while  younger  men  came  and 
went. 

One  of  the  old-timer's  duties  was  to  ride  in  daily  for 
the  mails  and  newspapers.  His  big  horse  was  a  familiar 
traveller  past  my  garden  gate,  and  we  had  become  friendly 
after  a  fashion,  waving  a  greeting  to  each  other  whenever 
I  chanced  to  be  in  sight.  He  would  canter  by,  with 
his  leathern  mail-bag  swinging  from  the  saddle,  and  a 
slim  branch  of  gum  nodding  over  his  hat  to  keep  the 
flies  at  a  respectful  distance.  Sometimes  in  the  season 
he  would  bring  me  a  bunch  of  watde,  or  a  handful 
of  ground  flowers,  gathered  from  the  higher  reaches  of 
the  creek,  where  the  Din-Garoop  flocks  were  kept. 

On  a  certain  afternoon  in  February,  the  old  shepherd 
halted  as  he  passed.  It  had  been  a  very  sultry  day,  and 
most  living  things  were  exhausted  with  the  heat;  so  a 
request  from  Robins  for  a  drink  of  water  was  not  unusual. 
He  drew  his  horse  up  to  the  fence  and  I  went  with  a 
jug  and  glass  for  a  cool  supply  from  the  underground 
tank. 

"Thanks,  Missus,"  he  said,  as  he  poured  the  last  drop 
into  the  tumbler,  "looks  like  a  big  storm  coming  up.  I'd 
better  get  along  if  I  want  to  beat  it." 
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"I  rather  fancy  you  will  meet  it,"  I  replied,  looking  down 
the  road  on  which  he  must  travel.  "But  you  outdoor  men 
don't  mind  a  ducking." 

He  grinned. 

"Only,  keep  well  away  from  the  trees  if  you  happen 
to  get  into  it.  There's  thunder  in  it,  I  am  sure." 

"Can't  teach  me  much  about  that,  after  my  fifteen  years 
in  the  paddocks  of  Din-Garoop.  Well,  so  long,  and  many 
thanks.    Get  up,  Bluebell,  old  lady!" 

Of!  went  the  mare  at  a  brisk  canter  down  the  white 
road  which,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west,  vanished  from 
my  gaze  between  the  lines  of  roadside  timber.  Just  then 
I  heard  a  rumble,  and  knew  that  the  powers  of  the  air 
were  most  surely  on  the  wing. 

Thunderstorms  have  always  had  for  me  a  great  fascina- 
tion. Their  sudden  appearance  above  the  horizon,  their 
swift  increase  in  magnitude,  their  spectacular  changes  in 
form,  light  and  colour,  never  the  same  for  five  seconds 
together,  held  my  interest,  and  kept  me  out  of  doors 
when  most  people  would  prefer  the  shelter  of  a  house. 
So  I  sat  upon  my  front  verandah,  watching  the  approach 
of  this  vast  and  ominous  cloud.  As  it  developed,  the  black 
nimbus  took  on  a  very  definite  shape  in  the  sky:  it  was 
like  a  gigantic  butterfly,  its  great  wings  outspread  in  murky 
darkness,  its  head  towards  the  earth,  and  seeming  to  touch 
it,  while  the  narrow  body  went  vertically  upwards  into  the 
smoky  heavens.  As  it  moved  along,  it  was  constantly 
billowing  and  changing,  probably  through  wind  eddies 
within'~the  region  of  the  storm  itself.    Fires  scintillated 
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about  the  face  of  the  cloud,  accompanied  by  continuous 
and  solemn  rolls  of  thunder. 

Nearer  it  came,  and  the  tumult  of  distant  wind  and 
rain  could  be  heard,  though  faintly,  through  the  stillness 
where  I  sat.  The  black  butterfly  swept  on;  in  fact,  it 
was  almost  too  close  by  this  time  to  retain  its  definite 
outline  for  anyone  in  my  proximity. 

Darting  streaks  of  lightning  passed  downward,  and 
louder  and  more  crashing  grew  the  peals  of  thunder.  It 
was  a  terrifying  sight,  yet  I  could  not  withdraw  myself 
from  its  beauty  to  go  indoors. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  storm  must  have  reached  a 
spot  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  when  down  from  the 
head  of  the  butterfly  went  a  fork  of  light;  there  was  a 
deafening  crash  which  almost  paralysed  me,  then  I  went 
into  the  house  and  shut  the  door  behind  me. 

From  the  window  I  saw  the  next  discharge,  which 
rocked  the  house,  and  smote  with  its  shattering  finger  a 
great  tree  in  the  grounds  of  the  church  opposite,  and  the 
tempest  of  rain  burst  upon  us,  obscuring  the  whole  land- 
scape for  a  time.  Then  it  passed  on,  hissing  and  rumbling, 
and  a  strange  sense  of  peace  fell  upon  me,  after  the 
uproar  of  that  terrific  half-hour.  Gentle  runnels  of  water 
wound  about  among  my  flower  beds,  and  light,  cool  breezes 
stirred  everything  into  wakefulness  once  more.  Ah  well, 
I  must  get  the  tea  ready.  Thank  goodness,  my  husband 
would  not  have  started  homeward  from  his  school  at 
Dareet  until  after  the  storm  had  passed  there. 

An  hour  sped  away  as  I  prepared  my  salad  and  whipped 
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up  some  cream  for  the  stewed  pears.  Then  I  heard  a 
quick  step  and  knew  that  Adam  was  excited  about 
something. 

"Mary!"  he  cried,  "there  has  been  an  accident!  Old 
Robins — you  know  him,  from  Din-Garoop  station — he  has 
been  struck  dead  by  the  lightning!" 

A  cold  chill  went  over  me.  That  splendidly  beautiful 
sight,  that  marvellous  display  of  nature's  forces.  While 
I  had  been  standing  to  admire,  it  had  thrust  down  a  fiery 
spear  to  the  undoing  of  a  human  life. 

Just  then  there  was  no  time  for  details,  as  help  must 
be  obtained  to  bring  in  the  body.  Later  I  learned  that, 
when  driving  home  along  the  bush  road,  Adam  had 
come  upon  the  tragedy.  Horse  and  rider  lay  dead  upon 
the  track,  and  right  down  the  body  of  both  ran  the 
charred  streak  of  the  sudden  death  that  had  overtaken  them. 
The  mail  for  Din-Garoop  lay  scattered  about,  for  the 
lightning  had  played  the  queer  trick  of  ripping  the  bag 
to  ribbons  where  it  hung  at  the  saddle. 

"And  just  half  an  hour  before,"  I  faltered,  "he  stopped 
here  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  I  warned  him  to  keep 
away  from  the  trees.  Oh  dear,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to 
happen  to  a  man." 

"Yes,  it  is,  but  I  think  he  did  avoid  the  timber.  You 
know,  lightning  finds  a  man  on  horseback  just  as  good 
a  conductor  as  a  tree,  possibly.    Poor  old  Robins." 

On  the  following  day,  after  the  coroner  had  been  satisfied, 
Mr.  Cameron  took  possession  of  the  remains,  and  himself 
provided  "a  handsome  funeral,"  as  Patsy  put  it.  Fifteen 
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years  of  faithful  service  apparently  had  won  the  heart 
of  this  silent  man,  for  he  was  in  fact  the  only  true  mourner 
at  the  grave. 

Much  additional  damage  was  done  by  that  storm.  Cattle 
were  killed,  trees  shattered  and  a  shed  set  on  fire.  Our 
interest  centred  in  the  stricken  tree  in  the  grounds  of 
the  church.  It  was  split  in  two  from  the  branches  to  the 
root,  and  the  turf  around  it  was  broken  up  as  if  by  a 
plough. 

Adam  and  I  were  both  wondering  what  would  have 
happened  had  the  swift  flash  come  down  one  hundred 
yards  to  the  east,  where  stood  our  beloved  cottage  home. 
All  the  same,  I  shall  never  forget  the  visit  of  that  great 
black  butterfly. 
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THE  man  who  lives  apart  from  his  fellows  and  sets 
up  a  repelling  barrier  of  reserve  against  all  advances 
of  his  kind  is  certain  to  give  rise  to  rumour  and 
suspicion  about  himself  and  his  connections.  It  was  inevit- 
able, therefore,  that  the  owner  of  Din-Garoop  station  should 
be  a  marked  man,  and  a  cause  of  mystification  among  his 
neighbours.  Cameron  was  his  name,  but  the  Grumpy 
Squatter  was  the  sobriquet  by  which  he  was  always 
mentioned  in  his  absence.  His  place  lay  out  along  the 
creek,  about  six  miles  upstream,  and  it  was  a  very  desirable 
property,  both  for  its  good  water  supply  and  for  its  luxuriant 
river  flats.  There  grew  the  luscious  grass  on  which  the 
Din-Garoop  flocks  flourished  so  well,  and  a  small  herd  of 
shorthorn  cattle  wandered  serenely  up  and  down  the  home- 
stead paddock,  where  the  owner  had  been  wise  enough 
to  leave  some  clumps  of  the  native  timber  as  a  shade  in 
summer  and  a  shelter  in  the  cold  and  rainy  nights  of  July. 

Several  men  worked  about  the  place,  and  it  was  generally 
one  of  these  who  rode  into  the  town  for  the  mail,  even 
as  old  Robins  had  done  on  the  day  when  he  fell  beneath 
the  deadly  shadow  of  the  black  butterfly. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  station  buggy  came  dashing 
down  the  road  on  this  errand;  and  then  we  knew  that 
Mr.  Cameron  himself  was  out  with  his  pair  of  chestnuts, 
whose  speed  and  flightiness  were  well  known  on  every 
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road  for  miles  around.  Their  driver  was  sometimes  accused 
of  being  brutal  and  relentless  with  the  beasts,  and  of 
pushing  them  to  the  limit  of  their  powers;  but  Witty,  the 
horse-breaker  of  the  district,  would  always  smile  with 
contempt  at  such  an  accusation. 

"Him  drive  'em  to  the  limit!"  he  would  exclaim.  "It's 
the  other  way  about.  Them  devils  nearly  pull  the  arms 
out  of  a  man  at  the  reins,  and  dance  about  like  jumping 
jacks!  Why,  they'd  try  to  fly  the  fences,  with  the  buggy 
behind  'em,  if  the  squatter  let  'em  go  for  one  minute! 
By  Jiminy,  no  boy!  Cameron's  a  hard  man,  but  not  on 
those  two  frisky  chestnuts  of  his." 

I  often  watched  him  pass:  by  the  time  he  had  come 
the  six  miles  from  his  home  the  pair  had  steadied  down 
a  bit,  and  the  turnout  would  sweep  past  smoothly,  wheels 
crunching  through  gravel  patches  and  hoofs  beating  a 
rhythmic  measure  as  the  tiny  pebbles  flew.  The  driver 
would  be  sitting,  erect  and  strong,  casting  a  glance  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  till  he  reached  the  store 
or  post  office,  or  vanished  into  the  stable  yard  of  the  "Red 
Lion." 

Patsy  said  that  the  Grumpy  Squatter  never  drank.  He 
would  pay  for  the  stabling  of  his  team  at  the  hotel,  but 
was  quite  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of  the  bar,  though 
he  sometimes  yielded  to  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Mahoney's 
dinner  table.  Just  now  and  then  somebody  would  get  a 
little  closer  to  him  as  I  did  one  afternoon  at  the  store. 
He  marched  into  the  shop  with  his  pocket-book  in  hand. 
At  the  counter  he  stood,  scribbling  down  his  order  on  a 
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leaf  from  the  book,  his  unsmiling  eyes  travelling  along 
the  shelves  in  search  of  items  which  might  have  been 
omitted  by  the  station  cook. 

''That's  all,  I  think,"  he  snapped  out:  "have  them  ready 
in  an  hour,  and  I'll  call  back!" 

He  stalked  out,  past  my  feminine  insignificance,  as  if 
I  had  been  a  fencing  post,  and  went  about  his  other 
business. 

For  all  his  dour  exterior  Cameron's  men  spoke  of  him 
as  a  good  boss.  He  paid  their  wages  promptly  and  kept 
comfortable  quarters  for  them  out  at  the  station.  They 
also  had  privileges  not  always  granted  to  shepherds  and 
station  hands :  many  a  fishing  party  from  the  town  had 
come  upon  a  rival  party  after  a  fish  breakfast  for  the 
Din-Garoop  contingent,  not  to  mention  an  hour  or  two 
of  good  sport.  Men  who  had  their  people  within  riding 
distance  could  always  have  the  use  of  a  mount  to  take 
them  home,  and  a  spirit  of  contentment  was  noticeable 
whenever  the  station  hands  came  into  contact  with  the 
outer  world. 

One  little  matter  which  interested  me  greatly  was  that, 
according  to  the  gossips,  Cameron  had  never  been  the 
same  since  the  death  of  Robins. 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  he  was  kinda  fond  of  Robins." 

Fond  of  Robins!  That  was  a  queer  notion  indeed, 
taken  in  relation  to  Cameron !  I  could  not  imagine  such 
a  stiff  individual  being  fond  of  anything;  but  that  is  one 
of    the  common  mistakes  humanity  is  always  making, 
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because  it  has  not  the  divine  gift  of  reading  hearts — the 
hearts  of  its  fellows.  Later,  my  particular  mistake  was  well 
rubbed  in  by  some  discoveries  I  made. 

One  day  I  walked  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  Wilhelmina 
Mueller,  and,  finding  the  place  deserted,  I  concluded  that 
the  sister  and  brother  had  driven  in  to  the  bigger  town 
which  somewhat  overshadowed  our  little  community.  So 
I  strolled  on  up  the  bank  of  the  creek  in  search  of  my 
never-failing  interest,  the  wild  flowers. 

On  nearing  a  sharp  bend  in  the  stream  I  took  a  seat 
upon  a  convenient  root  where  I  could  enjoy  the  cool 
quietude  of  the  lonely  spot.  Over  my  head,  in  the  branches, 
a  magpie  gurgled  and  scolded:  perhaps  I  was  a  little  too 
near  to  the  nest  for  the  comfort  of  the  parents;  but  I 
decided  to  stay  there  as  long  as  it  suited  me,  and  took 
off  my  hat  as  a  weapon  of  defence  in  case  the  bird  should 
attack  me. 

I  was  dreaming  there  in  the  still  beauty  of  the  shadows 
when  a  shout  from  some  place  not  far  away  brought  me 
back  to  realities.  I  listened.  The  noise  was  repeated,  and 
it  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  bend,  which  I  could 
not  see,  owing  to  the  high  point  of  ground  which  had 
caused  the  stream  to  make  a  detour.  I  got  up  and  hurried 
round  the  curve,  for  the  cry  sounded  like  one  of  distress. 
Someone  must  have  fallen  into  the  water,  and  what  was 
I  to  do  to  render  assistance?  I  was  still  asking  this  question 
when,  on  turning  the  corner,  I  received  one  of  the  most 
violent  shocks  of  my  life.  On  a  level  stretch  of  the  bank 
a  swagman  had  made  himself  a  camp,  sheltered  by  boughs 
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against  an  ancient  tree.  His  blanket  and  billy,  a  small 
frying-pan,  fishing  gear,  and  a  few  other  articles  lay  on 
a  log  near  by.  But  the  cause  of  my  astonishment  was 
the  presence  in  this  lonely  place,  miles  from  his  home,  of 
the  master  of  Din-Garoop.  There  he  stood,  with  his  arm 
raised  in  the  act  of  wielding  a  riding  whip,  and  the 
recipient  of  the  blows  was  a  disreputable-looking  old  scamp, 
whom  I  had  seen  about  the  town  during  the  past  week 
or  so. 

The  whip  fell,  and  there  was  a  howl  from  the  victim. 
I  felt  the  blood  leave  my  face,  and  my  heart  seemed  to 
choke  me;  but  I  had  only  one  impulse — to  stop  this  horrible 
execution.  Without  waiting  to  consider,  I  rushed  upon 
Cameron,  and  hung  on  to  his  swinging  arm.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  of  frenzied  wrath  he  cast  upon  me. 

"Mr.  Cameron,"  I  panted,  "you  will  kill  him,  and  what 
then?    Stop  it,  I  say,  stop  it!" 

He  swore  fiercely,  but  I  still  held  on. 

"If  the  man  has  injured  you,  there  is  the  law!" 

"Law!    Blast  the  law!   This  is  a  matter  between  men ! " 

"No,  it  isn't,"  I  insisted.  "You  are  tall,  strong,  in  your 
prime.  He  is  short,  old,  weakened  by  hardship  and  liquor. 
It  is  not  man  against  man;  it  is  just  a  tiger  against  a  silly 
sheep.    Put  down  the  whip!" 

He  dropped  his  implement  of  torture  on  the  ground  and 
I  grabbed  it,  but  he  was  still  breathing  hard. 

"This  miserable  toad  has  come  back  to  vent  his  slime 
on  me — after  years!  And  just  to  blackmail  me  for  money 
to  drink  himself  to  death." 
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"Mr.  Cameron  " 

"Cameron  is  not  my  name.    I'm  not  even  Scotch." 

"Very  well!  Never  mind  the  name.  Come  away  with 
me,  and  let  this  old  man  go  his  own  way." 

The  squatter  caught  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  swung  me 
round  to  face  him.  He  then  favoured  me  with  the  most 
searching  look  I  have  ever  experienced;  he  seemed  as  if 
he  would  probe  the  purpose  of  my  very  soul,  and  I  met 
his  gaze,  having  no  reason  to  evade  it. 

"You  are  the  wife  of  the  Dareet  school-master,"  he  said. 
"I  have  heard  that  you  befriend  all  the  ne'er-do-wells  that 
come  your  way.    Could  you  also  befriend  an  ex-convict?" 

I  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  once  more. 

"I  could,  and  I  could  keep  his  secret,  too." 

"No  need  for  that.  This  old  snake  has  proclaimed  it 
to  all  the  district,  since  he  told  the  story  to  the  choice 
spirits  in  the  bar  at  the  'Red  Lion'  last  night." 

So  that  was  the  reason  for  the  brutal  punishment  I 
had  witnessed,  and  I  felt  an  understanding  sympathy  for 
the  man  before  me. 

"I  wonder  whether  you  would  like  to  tell  me  yourself, 
as  I  do  not  frequent  the  bar  of  the  'Red  Lion,' "  I 
suggested.  "Let  us  go  round  the  bend  and  leave  the  old 
rascal  to  pack  up  and  get  away." 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  turn  things  had  taken,  and 
also  shaken  by  the  excitement  of  my  own  impulsive  inter- 
ference. The  squatter  took  his  whip  from  me  and  we 
walked  in  silence  to  the  place  where  I  had  been  sitting 
when  I  heard  the  cries. 
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"Now,"  I  said  encouragingly,  "just  say  exactly  what  you 
like  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  resent  it." 

The  full  details  need  not  be  given  here,  but  his  con- 
fession disclosed  that  he  had  been  a  young  countryman 
in  the  north  of  England,  had  got  into  trouble  over  the 
game  laws,  and  had  been  transported  and  afterwards  paroled 
on  ticket-of -leave.  With  energy  and  ability  he  had  forged 
ahead.  First,  a  lucky  find  on  the  goldfields  had  brought 
moderate  means  to  buy  some  land;  and  through  good 
management  of  his  resources  he  had  reached  the  ownership 
of  Din-Garoop. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "I  was  always  afraid  that  someone 
who  had  been  in  trouble  with  me,  someone  who  had  known 
me  in  the  convict  ship,  or  in  the  prison  settlement,  would 
turn  up.  I  changed  my  name  and  I  kept  away  from  public 
places.  I  spoke  but  little,  because  I  wanted  to  maintain 
the  impression  that  I  was  Scotch.  I  never  dared  to  seek 
women's  company  because  I  could  never  marry,  being  a 
branded  man.  And,  so  far,  I  had  succeeded  in  guarding 
my  secret  until  this  miserable  old  lag  found  me  out.  He 
came  with  his  swag,  asking  for  work,  and  recognised  me 
again  after  twenty-seven  years,  and  then  he  must  set  out 
to  break  down  all  the  work  that  I  have  striven  for  and 
the  sacrifices  I  have  made  to  live  aright." 

"It  is  strange  that  none  before  him  recognised  you,  for 
there  are  many  wanderers  who  pass  this  way." 

"There  was  one  before — old  Robins." 

"Robins!    Well,  we  never  guessed  it." 

"No,  he  didn't  betray  me,  not  even  when  garrulous  with 
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drink.  Loyal-hearted  fellow  he  was,  and  just  another 
poacher,  like  myself." 

"I  am  glad  I  know  all  this,"  1  said,  clasping  his  hand 
to  reassure  him.    "And  now  comes  the  future." 

Once  more  the  anger  flared  up  in  his  face. 

"The  secret  is  out,"  he  replied.  "Life  has  not  been  a 
joyous  journey  to  me;  but  I  have  been  respected,  and  now 
that  will  be  changed." 

"And  I  think  it  is  best  so,"  I  ventured  to  interrupt. 
"To  go  on  living  as  you  have  been,  would  be  utterly 
wrong.  It  has  been  too  hard  on  you  to  keep  your  skeleton 
cupboard  locked,  and  now  it  is  open  to  the  world,  just 
pitch  the  old  thing  out  on  the  rubbish  heap  and  go  on 
with  a  clean  house.  It  can  be  done,  my  dear  Mr.  Cameron." 

"Berwick,"  he  corrected. 

"No,  let  it  still  be  Cameron.  We  know  you  by  that 
name,  and  you  have  won  the  right  to  keep  it.  You  have 
bought  and  sold  with  it,  and  made  charitable  gifts  with 
it.    I,  at  least,  shall  never  call  you  by  any  other  name." 

A  softened  expression  stole  over  his  countenance,  and 
I  verily  believe  that  this  word  of  appreciation  was  the  first 
he  had  had  in  many  years.  I  began  to  understand  the 
loneliness,  the  fear  and  the  suppression  under  which  he 
had  lived  so  long,  building  up  his  material  wealth,  and 
at  the  same- time  starving  his  heart  which,  in  spite  of  his 
individuality  and  strong  independence,  must  often  have 
felt  the  need  of  human  sympathy.  I  was  not  quite  sure 
what  to  do  next,  but  made  a  plunge. 
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"It  means  a  new  start  in  the  relationships  of  life,"  I 
said. 

"Yes,  but  how  to  begin,  that  is  the  puzzle.  Shall  I 
sell  out,  and  go  away?" 

"Certainly  not;  it  would  only  follow  you !  Stay  here, 
and  go  on  with  your  work,  and  if  you  can  admit  a  friend 
or  two,  would  you  let  the  school-master  and  myself  be 
the  first?" 

Of  course,  the  story  told  in  the  "Red  Lion"  bar  went 
the  rounds  and  was  the  titbit  with  the  gossips  for  a  week 
or  two.  After  that  it  was  probably  eclipsed  by  something 
more  spicy,  and  Mr.  Cameron  went  on  with  his  buying 
and  selling.  In  our  litde  home,  however,  he  became  a 
regular  guest,  unfolding  a  really  lovable  disposition  in  the 
warm  and  comfortable  atmosphere  of  an  understanding  man 
and  woman. 
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WHEN  first  I  came  to  the  Din-Garoop  district,  it  took 
me  some  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  folk  about  me,  and  longer  still  to  get 
used  to  the  extraordinary  ones  who  have  been  pictured 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  In  fact,  it  took  me  several  years, 
during  which  I  lost  much  of  the  feeling  of  novelty,  though, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  none  of  its  humour. 

The  first  of  these  odd  friends  of  mine  to  come  to  closer 
quarters,  was  indeed  a  puzzle  at  the  time.    Adam  and 
T  had  come  to  the  town  soon  after  our  marriage,  had 
rented  the  cottage,  which  we  subsequently  purchased,  and 
had  made  there  our  first  little  home.    Of  course,  every- 
thing we  possessed  was  in  sound  and  spotless  condition, 
so  that,  when  an  ancient  appeared  at  the  back  door  asking 
for  old  iron,  worn-out  saucepans,  empty  botdes,  &c,  I 
bridled  a  little,  and  answered  with  a  brusque  negative. 
"Fair  Lady  of  the  bridal  bower, 
Let  not  your  look  upon  me  lower; 
I  only  ask  your  waste  to  buy, 
And,  having  none,  I'll  say  good-bye!" 
At  this  address  my  eyes  opened  widely,  I  suppose.  To 
have  a  botdo  come  to  the  back  door  with  verse  and 
rhyme  was  an  unheard-of  experience. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  I  said  foolishly,  "but  I  have  no 
rubbish  at  present." 
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"No  rubbish  have  you  stale  and  rank, 
But  yonder  is  a  water-tank; 
I  pray  you  bring  a  cup  to  me, 
That  from  this  thirst  I  be  set  free!" 
Still  wider  must  have  been  my  stare,  for  I  scarcely 
understood  his  meaning. 
"Do  you  want  a  drink?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  my  plea, 
Water  for  me!" 
"Is  the  man  mad,"  i  thought;  but  I  got  him  the  cup, 
and  let  him  help  himself.    Having  satisfied  his  thirst,  he 
handed  me  back  the  vessel,  with  the  lines — 
"Thanks,  Lady,  for  the  bounty  given, 
For  it  is  writ  by  God  in  Heaven, 
That  he  who  quenches  thirst  below, 
Shall  many  precious  blessings  know." 
I  was  astonished  at  his  facility  in  verse,  and  asked  him 
how  long  he  had  been  doing  this  sort  of  thing.  There 
was  a  brief  pause,  then  out  it  came — 

"A  poet  since  my  boyhood's  days, 
I've  loved  the  verse  and  rhyming  phrase." 
I  smiled  and  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Poet,  one  of  these  times 
you  must  recite  me  some  of  your  longer  efforts. " 

"Efforts !  No,  Ma'am !  It  comes  as  easy  as  eating  to 
me." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  I  answered,  "Good-bye  for  the 
present." 

"Adieu,  until  we  meet  once  more, 
Then  you  shall  hear  my  poet's  store." 
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That  evening  I  had  a  good  story  for  Adam. 

"Why,  sir,  your  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson 
are  mere  duds  in  the  presence  of  this  ancient  bard!  You 
really  ought  to  meet  him  and  sample  his  wares." 

Some  inquiries  among  the  people  discovered  the  facts 
that  his  name  was  Radfield,  that  he  lived  precariously  by 
collecting  old  iron,  glass,  rags,  &c,  and  that  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  "a  little  off  his  head."  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  knew  that  the  children  must  learn  poetry 
at  school,  and  give  it  out  in  recitations  at  the  Band  of 
Hope  meetings;  they  expected  actors  to  declaim  it  on  the 
stage  whenever  there  was  a  variety  show  in  Din-Garoop. 
They  also  remembered  some  precious  lines  from  the 
hymnals  of  their  childhood,  such  as  those  of  Dr.  Watts; 
for  many  of  the  lie-abed  youngsters  had  heard — 

"  'Tis  the  voice  of  the  sluggard,  I  heard  him  complain 

You  have  waked  me  too  soon,  I  must  slumber  again." 
and  so  on.  But  a  man  who  endeavoured  to  express  the 
everyday  relationships  in  metre  and  rhyme  must  be  just 
as  mad  as  a  hatter  and  twice  as  ridiculous. 
.  I  had  many  subsequent  interviews  with  Mr.  Radfield 
and  sometimes  had  a  few  small  business  transactions  with 
him  in  which  I  came  off  second  best,  as  a  rule. 

Usually  he  was  quite  ready  with  his  rhymes,  but  now 
and  then  he  fell  into  the  prose  of  ordinary  conversational 
English.  I  found  that  he  owned  a  copy  of  "The  Moral 
Songs"  of  Dr.  Watts,  a  volume  of  old  ballads,  and  a  ragged 
copy  of  Wordsworth's  poems. 

"At  nights,  Missus,  ever  since  my  old  lady  died  fifteen 
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year  ago,  I  sit  and  read  'em  aloud  to  myself.  I  love  the 
sound  of  it,  and  most  times  I  can  beat  time  to  it  with 
my  foot.  Then  I  practise  putting  my  own  common 
thoughts  into  poetry,  because  I  like  the  sound  of  them 
that  way.  These  people  around  here  make  out  that  I'm 
a  bit  luny.  I  am  not  luny !  Some  of  them  can  sit  and 
squall  songs  all  the  night  and  expect  people  to  listen,  and 
clap  hard  at  the  end  of  it.  Nobody  calls  them  luny,  but 
I  reckon  they  are,  if  I  am. 

"I  love  to  pass  the  lonely  times, 
In  flights  of  rhythm  and  in  rhymes." 
I  had  known  our  laureate  for  many  years  before  he  was 
smitten  with  the  desire  for  wider  fame.  One  evening 
Adam  and  I  were  enjoying  whatever  cool  air  came  breathing 
up  from  the  creek.  It  had  been  a  very  warm  day,  and 
we  were  disinclined  to  light  up  the  lamp  and  stay  indoors 
with  our  customary  occupations.  Presently  a  figure  appeared 
at  the  gate  and  a  man's  voice  reached  us  through  the 
darkness — 

"Good  Friends,  I  claim  your  kindness  dear ! 
May  humble  poet  enter  here?" 
Adam  surprised  me  with  an  immediate  response — 
"Enter,  O  Poet,  through  our  gate, 
A  thousand  welcomes  you  await." 
Evidently  the  old  man  was  also  surprised,  for  he  pushed 
open  the  gate  and  trotted  briskly  up  the  path;  and,  after 
a  greeting,  seated  himself  on  the  verandah  steps. 

"That  was  very  good,"  he  complimented  Adam.  "Some 
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day  we'll  have  a  regular  match  at  it.  But  to-night  I've 
come  on  business." 

"Very  good,"  said  Adam,  "what  can  we  do  for  you?" 

"It's  this  way,  Mister.  I've  been  making  up  some  real 
ballads,  some  good  'uns,  you  know,  and  I  want  to  see 
them  in  print." 

"Ah,  indeed!    And  in  what  form?" 

"That's  it!    I  come  here  to  ask  you  about  it." 

"Have  you  tried  the  local  paper?" 

"Not  for  me,  sir!  People  only  buy  that  to  read  the 
gossip,  and  then  they  light  their  fires  with  it.  No,  I 
want  it  in  a  little  book." 

Here  was  ambition,  aspiration,  a  yearning  for  heights 
above  the  ordinary  level.  Adam  told  him  it  would  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  print  a  book,  but  that  did  not 
quench  his  desire. 

"How  much?"  he  asked. 

"Twenty  pounds,  perhaps." 

"That's  all.   Then,  I'll  do  it." 

Our  local  laureate  was  about  to  make  a  bid  for  a  wider 
public. 

"But  see  here,  Mr.  School-master,  I  want  somebody  to 
help  me  put  it  shipshape !  I've  got  twenty-five  pieces,  and 
I  wrote  them  out;  but  they  don't  seem  much  like  a  book." 

"You  bring  them  along  to  me,"  I  said,  "and  my  husband 
and  I  will  go  through  them  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

"And  bring  along  a  new  exercise  book  for  us  to  copy 
them,"  added  my  husband;  "the  printers  like  everything 
to  be  laid  out  trim  and  neat." 
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I  knew  that  His  Lordship  was  laughing  at  my  poet,  but 
I  determined  to  help  the  old  fellow  with  his  enterprise  for 
the  sake  of  the  gratification  he  would  get  out  of  it.  The 
pleasures  vouchsafed  to  the  old  are  few  enough  without 
the  ridicule  of  the  younger  generation. 

"Before  I  go,"  said  Mr.  Radfield,  "I'd  like  to  recite 
you  one  of  the  pieces  I  want  to  put  in  the  book." 

"Go  ahead,"  we  replied,  and  this  was  the  selection  given— 

The  Fossicker's  Ghost  Guide 

For  days  I  walked  about  the  bush, 
And  turned  a  sod  or  two; 
But  not  a  spec\  of  yellow  gold 
Did  meet  my  anxious  view. 

I  scraped  the  surface,  cracked  the  roc\, 

I  burrowed  in  the  hill; 

But  not  a  pennyweight  I  found 

To  compensate  my  s\ill. 

One  night  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep, 
My  blan\ets  round  me  drawn, 
Determined  on  another  search 
As  soon  as  it  was  dawn. 

But  sudden  in  the  dar\  I  wo\e, 
And  saw  a  ghastly  sight, 
It  was  a  headless,  armless  man 
Veiled  in  a  sheet  of  white. 
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He  stood  a  dozen  yards  away, 
Beneath  an  old  blue  gum, 
And  in  an  awful  tone  he  said, 
"Come  hither,  Digger,  cornel" 

He  groaned,  and  once  again  he  groaned, 
"Dig  where  I  stand!    Dig*  here! 
For  I  was  murdered  on  this  spot 
By  comrade  insincere! 

"He  \new  the  gold  was  underneath, 
Where  wide  the  roots  outspread: 
But  lightning  struc\  him,  and  the  tree, 
And  both  of  them  are  dead!" 

So  when  the  daylight  came,  I  went 
And  mar\ed  the  very  place; 
But  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
The  gold  1  could  not  trace. 

Then  down  among  the  roots  I  dug, 
With  pic\  and  shovel  \een; 
And  there  it  lay,  a  nugget  bright, 
The  finest  I  had  seen. 

0  than\s  to  you,  my  noble  Ghost, 
Who  did  my  wanderings  end, 
And  may  you  rest  in  perfect  peace, 
With  blessings  from  your  friend. 
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"That  is  a  fine  ballad,"  I  said.  "And  when  I  shall 
see  the  others,  I  know  I  shall  like  them  too." 

Radfield  went  away  delighted,  and  next  day  he  came 
with  the  ragged  leaves  of  his  manuscript,  each  sheet 
trimmed  down  to  a  size  just  to  hold  the  respective  verses 
on  it.  In  spite  o£  crudities  and  the  commonplace  character 
of  both  the  thought  and  the  expression,  I  found  the 
collection  a  genuine  study  in  psychology.  One  little  song 
about  his  dead  wife  was  indeed  most  touching,  and  there 
were  lively,  singable  stanzas  to  celebrate  high  days  and 
festivals  among  us.  I  made  out  the  necessary  neat  copy, 
and  in  due  time  the  ancient  had  the  joy  of  seeing  a  little 
paper-covered  booklet,  whose  title  page  was 
Din-Garoo?  Ditties 
by 

Daniel  Radfield 
His  fame  never  went  beyond  our  district,  but  he  was 
much  in  demand  for  lyrics  and  odes  to  celebrate  great 
occasions,  and  died  happy  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a 
great  Australian  poet.  I  conclude  this  sketch  with  one  more 
specimen,  which  was  written  in  my  own  copy  of  the 
Ditties,  by  the  author  himself —  1 

Fair  Lady  of  the  Din-Garoop, 

The  friend  of  old  and  young, 

Your  goodness  to  the  wea\  and  wild 

Is  praised  by  every  tongue. 

May  you  be  li\e  our  mother  Eve, 

Who  lived  to  bless  mankind, 

And  may  your  Adam  be  li\e  hers, 
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Lover  and  lord  combined! 

And  may  you  live  a  hundred  years. 

To  help  such  fol\s  as  me; 

May  love  and  lasting  gratitude. 

And  health  your  portion  be. 

Amen,  so  be  it! 

From  your  friend, 

D.  Rad field,  Esq. 
Thus  I  also  climb  to  fame,  while  endeavouring  to  lift 
the  Ancient  to  his  coveted  pinnacle. 
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AT  the  back  of  my  house,  in  addition  to  the  tiny 
stable  yard  which  accommodated  Topsy  and  the  dog- 
cart, there  was  a  small  fruit  garden  with  just  enough 
trees  to  provide  the  household  with  its  seasonal  stocks  of 
stone  fruits,  apples,  pears  and  quinces.  One  very  precious 
tree  was  a  seedling  which  I  had  grown  from  a  peach-stone, 
and  I  had  been  fortunate  in  cultivating  a  really  fine  variety 
of  peach,  superior  to  most  of  those  grown  by  my  neighbours. 
The  large,  juicy  globes,  flushed  faintly  with  the  hues  of 
dawn,  were  among  my  most  cherished  products;  and  while 
they  were  ripening,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp  watch 
upon  them,  as  they  were  also  much  esteemed  by  the  more 
adventurous  among  the  boys,  who  very  often  succeeded  in 
outwitting  me. 

So  it  happened  one  morning  after  breakfast  that  I  went 
down  to  fill  my  basket  and  found  about  half  the  crop 
gone  and,  in  addition,  a  large  branch  broken  off  the  tree, 
spoiling  the  beauty  of  its  symmetry,  not  to  mention  the 
damage  done  to  the  life  of  the  plant. 

I  was  still  fuming  about  it  when  Patsy  arrived  with  the 
egg  supply. 

"So  it's  your  beautiful  peaches  that  are  gone,  Ma'am! 
Begorra,  I  could  murder  those  boys.  Between  them  and 
the  birds,  and  the  winds  that  blow,  a  man  can't  get  a 
mouthful  out  of  his  own  fruit  garden.    There's  nearly 
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all  my  early  apples,  lying  battered  and  bruised  on  the 
ground,  or  gone  down  the  greedy  throats  o£  them  Gosfords. 
That  family,  Ma'am,  is  a  plague  to  the  district.  And  why 
Mrs.  Gosford  should  get  them  two  boys  from  the  Industrial 
Schools  to  pest  and  plague  decent  folk  like  you  and  me, 
breaks  me  heart  to  think  of." 

"I  am  afraid  there  are  other  thieves  besides  the  Gosford 
boys,"  I  remarked. 

"That's  true  for  you,"  answered  Patsy.  "And  not  only 
the  boys,  I  tell  you,  but  some  of  the  daddies  too.  Ochone, 
ochone !  This  world's  a  bad  place  for  honest  people." 
So  Patsy  groaned  and  departed  on  his  way. 

Naturally,  I  could  not  lay  the  crime  in  my  garden  to 
the  charge  of  anyone  in  particular,  but  the  eldest  Gosford 
boy,  Albert,  was  known  to  be  a  bit  of  a  terror.  The 
family  lived  in  a  poor  little  stone  house  down  the  creek — 
a  direction  I  rarely  took  in  my  rambles  after  flowers;  but 
I  knew  them  and  their  dwelling.  It  stood  at  a  point 
where  there  was  an  outcrop  of  rocks  in  the  valley  of 
the  stream,  and  a  steep  bank  finished  of?  a  hill  slope  and 
made  the  bed  just  there  traverse  a  rough,  narrow  channel. 
Right  on  the  steep  face  of  the  rise  the  quaint  house  had 
been  perched,  its  principal  material  the  native  stone  from 
the  crags  above. 

Once  I  had  visited  the  place  when  I  wanted  the  mother 
to  do  some  charring  work  for  me.  You  entered  it  from 
above,  by  going  down  steps  from  the  hilltop,  and  once 
in  the  big  kitchen  you  must  descend  still  another  flight 
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to  reach  the  two  sleeping-rooms  which  looked  down  almost 
directly  into  the  water. 

Mrs.  Gosford  had  been  left  a  widow  when  her  husband 
was  drowned  accidentally,  and  she  had  taken  charge  of 
several  children,  wards  of  the  State,  that  the  pittance 
received  might  help  out  her  otherwise  small  means.  She 
was  a  kind  and  motherly  soul,  but  had  lost  her  grip  on 
Albert,  the  older  of  the  foster  children.  Defying  parental 
and  every  other  kind  of  control,  Albert  ran  himself  much 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  quite  the  reverse  as  regards 
the  neighbour's  round  about.  He  was,  however,  a  bright 
and  energetic  youngster,  and  his  foster  mother  always  said, 
"Alby's  a  good  boy  to  me,  and  helps  me  all  he  can," 
and  the  listener  would  sniff"  and  say,  "Very  likely,"  but 
with  the  mental  reservation  that  Alby  also  helped  himself 
to  anything  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  bright  eyes  and 
his  dirty  little  hands. 

Recently  the  boy  had  taken  a  small  job,  and  was  now 
official  cowboy  for  the  Stimson  dairy.  Night  and  morning 
he  would  race  out  to  the  paddock,  bring  in  the  herd  of 
six  cows,  milk  them  and  return  them  to  the  pasture. 
Remembering  this,  I  felt  less  certain  that  Patsy's  insinua- 
tion was  just.  Then  the  loss  of  the  fruit  slipped  into 
the  background  of  memory,  for  even  such  annoyances  can 
be  forgotten. 

From  time  to  time  I  heard  of  Albert's  escapades,  and 
could  laugh  at  them,  as  I  was  not  the  victim;  then  came 
one  exciting  day  when  a  water-spout  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  creek  sent  us  down  a  memorable  flood. 
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One  morning  I  was  awakened  by  an  unusual  sound,  a 
tense  feeling  that  something  was  happening  which  must 
receive  immediate  attention.  I  listened.  The  air  was  full 
of  a  deep  murmuring,  a  monotone  as  of  a  steady  wind; 
but  there  was  no  wind  roaring  around  the  house. 

"What  is  that  noise,  Adam?"  I  asked,  arousing  my 
better  half  from  his  early  morning  finals  in  the  sleep  game. 

"Eh,  what!"  he  said,  then  sat  up  in  bed. 

"By  George,  Mary,  that  sounds  like  the  creek  in  flood ! 
I  must  get  up." 

We  tumbled  out  in  the  dawn,  and  Adam,  being  a 
quicker  dresser,  went  forth  to  investigate. 

"Hi,  Mary!"  he  shouted  from  the  front  gate,  "it  is  a 
flood,  a  regular  bumper.  Hurry  up,  and  we'll  run  down 
and  have  a  look  at  it  close  up!" 

Very  soon  we  had  hastened  along  the  street,  past  the 
"Red  Lion,"  and  we  intended  to  go  on  to  the  bridge.  But 
only  the  railing  of  it  was  visible  above  the  water. 

"It  is  certain  that  I  won't  be  able  to  get  through  to 
my  school  this  morning.  This  flood  will  be  well  over  the 
bridge  at  Cameron's  Crossing,  and  I  believe  it  is  still 
rising." 

"Will  those  Gosfords  be  all  right,  do  you  think?"  I 
asked,  looking  downstream  to  the  narrow  pass  between 
the  rises  where  the  family  had  their  hillside  eyrie. 

"Yes,  they  are  well  above  any  possible  overflow,  and  so 
is  the  Hermit,  next  door  to  them." 

After  watching  the  swirling  current  for  a  while,  and 
noting  that  the  water  still  rose  rapidly,  we  went  home  for 
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breakfast.  Now,  anyone  who  has  lived  near  a  stream  in 
which  freshets  occur  suddenly  will  understand  its  fascina- 
tion for  the  people:  the  advance  of  the  monster  in  its 
fit  of  rage  holds  the  onlooker  fast.  All  day  long  we 
wandered  up  and  down  the  bank,  forgetful  of  home  and 
business,  commenting  on  the  various  objects  that  went 
sweeping  down  with  the  tide.  Now  it  would  be  a  dead 
sheep,  then  a  bedraggled,  lifeless  fowl;  flocks  of  apples 
would  go  sailing  by,  then  a  rollicking  pumpkin. 

"They  come  from  Rod's,"  one  would  say,  or  "There 
goes  Mrs.  Ryle's  red  rooster!" 

Stools,  boxes,  timber,  innumerable  flocks  of  leaves, 
branches,  and  even  one  big  tree,  came  swooping  along, 
and  jostling  each  other  into  the  eddies.  Some  of  the 
children  brought  out  their  fathers'  garden  rakes,  and  had 
a  fine  game  at  retrieving  the  apples  that  bobbed  about  in 
a  pool  near  the  bridge. 

This  had  gone  on  throughout  the  day,  and  the  brown 
torrent  roared  through  the  town  under  a  dull  autumn  sky. 
Suddenly,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  alarm 
spread  through  the  scattered  groups  of  spectators. 

"A  boy  has  fallen  in!    A  boy  in  the  creek!" 

No  human  being  could  hold  up  against  that  strong 
rush  of  water,  and,  besides,  the  floating  objects  must 
quickly  batter  the  life  out  of  any  swimmer.  The  crowd 
swept  down  the  bank  towards  the  Gosfords',  and  there, 
well  out  in  the  flood,  was  a  child,  clinging  desperately  to 
the  trunk  of  a  still  standing  tree.  The  water  dragged 
and  buffeted  him,  but  he  fought  hard,  and  at  times  was 
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able  to  win  round  to  the  upper  side  of  the  trunk  where 
the  support  helped  him  to  stand  up  against  the  pressure 
behind  him. 

We  shouted  encouragement,  but  not  one  of  us  there 
was  breathing  calmly.  Adam  and  the  other  men  were 
preparing  a  rescue.  We  recognised  the  lad  in  distress 
as  Bennie  Gosford,  the  younger  member  of  the  foster 
family.  How  had  he  got  into  the  creek,  and  where  was 
Alby?  The  two  boys  had  been  out  together  with  the 
crowd  earlier  in  the  day.  But  our  questions  were  at 
once  forgotten  in  our  struggle  to  save  Bennie. 

The  men  had  now  brought  a  strong  rope  which  Adam 
tied  around  his  waist;  then,  throwing  off  his  hoots  and 
coat,  he  plunged  into  the  stream  well  above  the  tree  and 
was  soon  in  the  grip  of  the  current,  being  carried  down 
towards  the  boy.  How  I  held  on  to  that  rope !  A  dozen 
men  had  hold  of  it,  but  I  foolishly  imagined  that  my 
added  strength  was  necessary  to  keep  my  beloved  one 
from  drowning.  At  the  first  attempt  to  reach  Bennie 
he  was  swept  past  the  tree  a  foot  or  two  on  the  near  side; 
then  the  men  hauled  him  back,  and  after  a  short  breathing 
space  Adam  again  went  into  the  stream,  and  this  time  took 
the  rope  round  the  butt  of  the  tree.  Thank  God,  our 
Din-Garoop  boys  were  like  ducks  in  the  water:  Bennie 
slid  from  his  hold,  right  across  the  rope  and  in  a  few 
minutes  both  rescuer  and  rescued  lay  panting  on  the  bank. 

"Take  him  home  to  his  mother!"  Adam  ordered.  "Get 
him  warmed  and  dried  and  he'll  be  none  the  worse  for 
it!" 
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But  Bennie  suddenly  burst  out  weeping. 
"Oh  try  to  get  Albert  too!    He's  in  the  creek!  Please, 
do  try  to  get  him  too!" 
The  men  gathered  round. 
"Where  is  he,  Bennie?" 

"He  went  floating  down  towards  our  place.  He  tried 
to  hang  on  to  the  tree,  but  he  couldn't.  O-oh,  do  get 
him  out!" 

In  a  moment  the  men  had  the  rope  and  were  sprinting 
down  the  bank  along  the  edge  of  the  flood,  searching 
everywhere  for  some  sign  of  the  other  lad. 

Meanwhile  we  women  took  charge  of  Bennie  and  hurried 
him  home  as  fast  as  we  could,  for  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do  to  help  the  men.  In  the  kitchen  on  the  hillside 
the  little  fellow  continued  his  grieving  amid  the  roar  of 
the  waters  in  the  channel  below  the  windows. 

For  a  long  time  we  were  unable  to  get  at  his  story,  but 
at  last  we  understood  it  all. 

"Me  and  Albert  was  pulling  things  out  of  the  water — 
wood  and  pumpkins  and  things — and  then  a  lovely  box 
come  floating  down.  I  wanted  it,  and  I  tried  to  grab  it 
as  it  passed,  but  I  missed,  and  then  I  fell  in,  and  it  was 
awful." 

"What  about  Alby?  Was  he  there?"  asked  Mrs.  Gosford. 

"Yes,  Mum,  he  was  with  me,  and  when  I  fell  in  he 
came  after  me  to  catch  me.  And  he  helped  me  to  get 
to  the  tree.  And  I  slipped,  and — and  I  didn't  mean  to, 
you  know — I  knocked  him  off  the  tree,  and  he  went 
sweeping  away  with  the  logs  and  things." 
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Again  the  unhappy  child  broke  into  bitter  sobbing  and, 
in  spite  of  our  efforts,  would  not  be  comforted. 

The  hours  went  by,  and  it  was  quite  dark  when  news 
came  at  last.  The  searchers  had  found  Albert  at  a  bend 
in  the  creek  three  miles  farther  down.  Someone  had  seen 
a  brown  hand  protruding  above  the  tangle  of  grass  and 
rubbish  left  there  as  the  current  swerved,  and  in  due  course 
the  body  had  been  released  from  between  two  heavy  logs. 

So  the  bright,  mischievous  lad  had  had  his  last  escapade, 
his  irrepressible  spirit  had  been  quenched  in  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  flooded  creek,  which,  until  then,  had  been 
his  playground.  The  orphan  boy,  whose  future  had  been 
a  source  of  anxiety  to  many  of  us,  was  now  but  a  memory. 
And  what  a  memory.  With  a  flash  like  the  glory  of  the 
sun  upon  a  summer  pool,  that  young  life  had  blazed  up 
and  gone  out.  For,  to  save  another,  he  had  lost  himself, 
had  borne  witness  that  noble  deeds  are  not  always  the 
heritage  of  those  esteemed  noble,  but  fall,  sometimes,  to 
the  lot  of  the  humble  and  despised. 
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THE  Christmas  vacation  had  arrived  and,  for  various 
reasons,  Adam  and  I  had  decided  to  spend  it  at 
home.  The  chief  one  was  that  our  house  was  in 
need  of  a  coat  of  paint,  so  my  husband  girded  himself — 
that  is,  attired  himself  in  his  most  disreputable  suit — and, 
with  the  help  of  Brummy,  had  made  us  all  so  spick  and 
span  that  the  whole  town  was  vocal  in  his  praise. 

When  that  was  over,  there  was  still  a  week  to  spare 
before  school  reopened.  We  planned  to  spend  it  camping 
beside  the  Loddon  river  some  miles  off,  for  there  we  could 
fish  and  bathe  and  "muck  about"  (Patsy's  way  of  putting 
it),  and  live  the  simple  life,  with  only  Topsy  and  the  dog- 
cart between  us  and  civilisation.  Then,  at  the  last  minute, 
the  trip  was  abandoned  for  another  plan. 
.  Adam  came  in  from  a  gossip  at  the  post  office,  and 
asked,  "I  say,  Mary,  how  would  you  like  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  at  Howitt's  farm?  The  thrasher  will  be  there 
to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Howitt  says  he  would  be  glad  of  a 
handy  man  about,  and  perhaps  you  could  be  useful  to  the 
women,  with  so  many  to  provide  for.  Just  speak,  out, 
ir  you  don't  like  the  idea,  and  I  can  catch  Howitt,  and 
tell  him  before  he  goes  home." 

"That  would  be  fun,"  I  answered;  "I  will  go,  if  you 
will." 
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So  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  drive  out  next  day, 
and  we  set  out  in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 

The  Howitt  farm  was  at  Dareet,  not  far  from  Adam's 
school,  and  as  we  drew  near,  the  warm  air  was  vibrant 
with  sound.  Bees,  flies  and  other  insects  were  all  alive 
with  the  heat,  and  birds,  sheltering  in  the  yellow-box, 
cheeped  and  twittered  contentedly,  for  some  of  them  were 
tasting  the  honey  in  the  clouds  of  blossom,  whilst  others 
snapped  up  the  unfortunate  insects  which,  like  themselves, 
had  come  there  to  feed.  But  this  busy  murmur  was  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  the  deeper  humming  of  the 
thrashing-machine  in  Howitt's  stack-yard.  The  sound  per- 
vaded the  whole  countryside  for  miles  and  grew  still  deeper 
and  louder  as  we  approached  the  scene  of  the  work 
going  on. 

When  we  drove  into  the  farmyard,  the  sight  there  was 
indeed  a  novelty  to  me.  The  great  machine,  drawn  up 
beside  a  stack  of  wheat,  was  swallowing  the  sheaves  from 
the  rustling  mound  at  one  place,  at  another  ejecting 
battered  straw  and  clouds  of  dust  and  chafJ,  while  at 
a  third  exit  Jimmy,  one  of  our  smart  young  bucks,  'and 
considered  a  wit  by  the  other  boys,  was  very  active  in 
placing  the  bags  to  receive  the  yellow  grain,  clean, 
winnowed  and  heavy  with  food  for  man  and  beast. 

We  alighted  and  provided  for  Topsy's  comfort.  Every- 
body was  working  at  top  speed;  shouts  came  from 
everywhere,  meaningless  to  me,  but  evidently  understood 
by  those  on  the  job.  Adam  vanished  from  the  maelstrom, 
and  presendy  I  saw  him  lugging  bags  from  the  barn:  so 
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I  made  my  way  indoors,  to  help  with  the  commissariat 
department.  Beans  were  there  by  the  bucketful,  to  be 
stripped  and  cut;  eggs  by  the  dozen  were  beaten  up  and 
went  into  buns  and  puddings;  the  peeling  of  potatoes  went 
on  ad  infinitum.  My  astonishment  at  the  vast  amount  of 
food  provided  for  the  men  might  easily  lead  me  into 
statistics;  but  I  must  be  satisfied  with  the  statement  that 
Mrs.  Howitt  had  the  name  of  feeding  the  crew  of  the 
thrasher  on  the  very  best,  and  that  she  was  determined  on 
this  occasion  to  live  up  to  her  reputation. 

I  turn,  therefore,  to  another  matter  in  this  harvest  idyll, 
which  came  to  me  chiefly  through  Adam,  who  spent  his 
time  at  the  farm  with  the  men,  both  in  the  work  of  the 
day  and  the  doss  in  the  barn  at  night.  A  version  of 
the  story  is  also  current  in  Din-Garoop,  but  I  stick  to 
Adam  V  tale  of  what  happened  in  the  yard  and  barn  that 
evening. 

Late  in  the  day,  when  the  mid-afternoon  lunch  had  been 
eaten,  and  when  everybody  was  growing  very  weary,  a 
stranger  walked  casually  into  the  yard  and  was  met  there 
by  Mr.  Howitt  himself. 

"Well,  young  man,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Thanks  awfully,  but  could  I  have  a  meal  and  a  shake- 
down for  the  night?" 

Now  it  happened  that  the  farmer  was  not  feeling  very 
amiable  just  then;  the  work  was  not  going  as  fast  as  he 
expected,  and  as  payment  by  the  hour  was  the  rule,  he 
saw  his  costs  going  up,  and  was  naturally  a  bit  ruffled 
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about  it.  The  result  was  a  flat  refusal  to  the  polite  request 
of  the  visitor. 

"You  can  see  that  we  haven't  any  time  or  room  for 
cadgers !  If  you  want  work,  I  can  give  you  a  job,  helping 
Bags  there !" 

"But  I  don't  want  work,"  responded  the  stranger. 

"Well,  I'm  bio  wed!"  the  words  came  out  with  explosive 
emphasis.  "You've  got  the  cheek  to  stand  there  and  tell 
me  that!  Then,  no  work,  no  tucker  here!  You  go  along 
and  lend  a  hand  to  Jimmy,  and  I  can  see  about  your 
board  and  lodging  afterwards." 

The  traveller  was  a  slim,  gentlemanly  figure,  dark  and 
handsome  of  face,  and  quite  evidendy  city  bred. 

At  first  he  looked  bewildered  at  such  a  brusque  reception, 
for  the  tramper  in  Australia  is  rarely  refused  a  meal;  then 
his  face  cleared.  He  seemed  to  find  a  joke  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  marched  off  for  his  introduction  to  Jimmy 
and  his  bags.  On  went  the  hum  and  noise:  the  bagman 
was  too  busy  to  do  more  than  show  the  novice  how  to 
hitch  on  the  next  sack;  but  he  cracked  a  few  nuts  of 
humour  re  the  singing  of  the  machine,  the  vastness  of 
this  country  theatre  and  the  bee-utiful  hotel  where  they 
would  be  sleeping  when  night  came. 

At  sunset  the  work  ceased,  the  hum  died  down,  and  the 
men  shook  themselves  free  of  dust  and  chaff  and  prepared 
themselves  for  their  supper. 

"You're  coming  in,"  said  Jim  to  the  new  hand. 

"Well,  I — er — suppose  I  have  earned  it." 

"M— yes,  I  think  you  have.  It'll  be  all  right.  If  not, 
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I've  done  twenty  years  for  burglary,  and  been  hanged 
twice  for  murder.    So  I  can  risk  collaring  a  bit  of  supper 
for  you,  if  the  Missus  bucks  and  rears,  and  turns  you 
out  of  the  kitchen." 
Just  then  the  farmer  passed  by. 

"Hi,  Jimmy,  take  that  loafer  in  with  you!  I  reckon 
a  man  that  owns  up  that  he  don't  want  work  should  be 
given  a  feed  for  telling  the  truth." 

So  the  slim,  handsome  stranger  sat  down  among  the 
rough  men,  and  I  saw  that  he  got  plenty  of  cream  on  his 
pie,  and  his  tea  from  a  jumbo  cup  I  had  found 'on  the 
shelf  to  replace  the  battered  tin  pannikin  used  by  the  rest. 

The  male  part  of  this  great  working  bee  now  drifted 
away  to  the  barn,  where  there  was  abundance  of  sweet 
hay,  spare  sacks,  and  a  sound  roof  overhead.  The  night 
was  warm,  and  Mrs.  Howitt  and  her  women  helpers  sat 
on  the  verandah  shelling  peas  and  listening  to  the  grass 
crickets  in  the  pasture  close  to  the  house. 

Down  in  the  barn  quite  another  affair  was  being  staged. 
The  Loafer,  as  Mr.  Howitt  persisted  in  calling  the  stranger, 
had  setded  himself  in  a  corner  with  a  good  padding  of 
hay  beneath  him,  his  coat  for  a  pillow  and  a  couple  of 
sacks  as  coverlet.  Jimmy  had  next  place  and  had  prepared 
his  own  voluptuous  couch. 

"A  most  sumptuous  hotel,"  he  remarked,  "good  as  any 
of  them  palaces  in  Melbourne." 

"Beggars  can't  be  choosers,"  said  the  stranger. 

"No,"  said  Jim,  "but  this  here  house  *  of  entertainment 
has  some  things  you  don't  get  everywhere.    For  instance, 
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I'm  going  to  be  your  mummy,  and  tuck  you  in,  Dearie; 
but  first  you  have  got  to  say  your  prayers!" 

At  this  he  seized  his  neighbour's  sacks  and  upset  his 
bed  completely,  in  spite  of  protests  from  everywhere. 

"Let  the  city  chap  alone,  Jim.  He's  not  used  to  rough- 
ing it,"  called  the  foreman  from  the  other  end  of  the  barn. 

"No,  I  can't!  He's  a  naughty,  naughty  boy.  He  got 
into  bed  without  saying  his  prayers." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  say?"  his  victim  asked.  "If 
you  will  say  it  first,  I'll  repeat  it  after  you." 

"Dear,  dear!"  cried  the  tormentor  in  a  shocked  tone, 
"he  hasn't  been  taught  to  say  even  'Now  I  lay  me  down.' 
It's  really  awful." 

"Oh,  stop  your  rot,"  growled  one  of  the  boys,  "and  let 
us  go  to  sleep." 

"Not  till  he  does  what  mummy  tells*  him." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  demanded  the 
exasperated  stranger. 

"Sing  your  prayers,  Dearie." 

"Sing,  indeed!    Then  I  won't." 

And  once  more  the  slim,  graceful  figure  settled  into  its 
primitive  bed. 

"Naughty  child,"  said  Jimmy,  "then  mummy  will  have 
to  sing  them  for  you." 

This  announcement  was  in  the  nature  of  a  threat,  as 
all  his  mates  knew;  for  the  young  man  was  notorious  in 
the  district  for  his  lack  of  musical  sense.  He  opened  his 
big,  humorous  mouth,  there  and  then,  and  from  it  issued 
a  torrent  of  howls  to  the  words,  "In  the  sweet  by-an'-bye," 
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which  shattered  the  composure  of  everyone  present.  The 
din  increased,  as  the  men  hurled  at  him  missiles  verbal  and 
missiles  material.  The  roars  vibrated  through  the  whole 
of  the  corrugated  iron  building  until  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  gave  way,  by  shouting,  "Oh,  stop,f  stop !  I'll 
sing  anything,  if  you  will  only  stop  that  hideous  howling!" 
Jimmy  subsided  after  a  final  yell. 

"There  now,  that's  a  good  boy.   Can  you  sing  In  happy 
moments'?" 
"Yes." 

"Go  ahead,  then." 

Amid  the  stillness  of  the  astonished  crowd,  one  of  the 
loveliest  tenor  voices  in  the  world  was  uplifted  to  an 
audience  of  unmusical  toilers,  and  the  tender  melody 
filled  that  queerest  of  concert  halls.  The  men  sat  up  to 
listen,  and  when  the  song  was  ended  the  applause  was 
principally  a  sigh  of  pleasure.  Deep  and  stimulating  is 
the  influence  of  a  truly  beautiful  song  upon  every  human 
heart,  even  those  of  the  uncultured. 

"Now  sing  that  one  about  Solo  Mee!"  commanded  the 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  singer  protested,  but  in  vain: 
he  was  threatened  with  worse  discords  than  before,  so  the 
enchanting  operatic  air  was  rendered. 

"Encore,  encore!"  cried  Mr.  Bags.  "Now  just  one  more 
little  prayer,  a  sort  of  'Now  may  the  grace,'  you  know." 

For  the  third  time  arose  that  voice  so  beloved  by  the 
public,  and  this  time  it  was  the  wistful  and  delicious 
'Drink  to  me  only,'  and  after  that  the  shed  fell  into  silence, 
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and  in  due  time  all  were  enjoying  the  sleep  of  the  toil- 
worn  and  carefree. 

Up  at  the  house  we  could  hear  the  singing,  but  not 
very  distinctly,  and  we  had  no  idea  of  the  joke  James 
had  put  over  the  famous  tenor. 

Next  morning  the  traveller  departed  after  some  break- 
fast, and  we  thought  no  more  of  him  than  of  any  casual 
caller  in  those  days.  But  at  morning  lunch  Jimmy  was 
full  of  grins. 

"Well,  chaps,"  he  cried,  "wasn't  the  grand  opera  good?" 

"Who  was  he,  Jimmy?  How  did  you  know  he  could 
sing?"  I  asked. 

"It  was  this  way,  Missus!  Last  winter  I  went  to 
Melbourne  to  see  my  aunt,  and  Cousin  Vi'let  was  just 
cracked  about  the  opera.  So  I,  wishing  to  be  agreeable, 
said  I'd  take  her.  She  picked  out  the  two  nights  she 
wanted,  and,  by  gosh!  I  had  to  unbutton  my  pockets. 
Each  time  it  was  a  pound  for  the  two  of  us.  The  dandy 
cove  at  those  plays  was  Senor  Catani.  My,  he  could  sing, 
and  make  love  too!  When  I  saw  that  chap  come  into  the 
yard  yesterday,  I  knew  him  right  ofr." 

"How  did  he  come  to  be  here?" 

"Nerves,"  said  Jimmy.  "His  doctor  ordered  him  a  quiet 
time  in  the  country,  tramping  and  camping,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  He  just  lost  his  way  yesterday,  got  to  Howitt's 
instead  of  the  town  yonder,  and  he  wanted  a  meal  and 
bed  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  pay  for." 

James  giggled,  for  he  reckoned  the  autocrat  of  the  farm 
had  missed  a  chance. 
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"I  had  him  nailed  down  in  the  barn,  Missus,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  boys  should  hear  some  grand  opera. 
Besides,  I  reckon  I  didn't  have  my  money's  worth  when 
I  took  Vi'len,  and  this  evens  up  things  a  bit." 

So  that  is  how  so  many  of  the  people  in  our  district 
can  talk  glibly  about  Senor  Catani,  the  world-famed  tenor; 
but  quite  a  few  of  us  know  him  better  as  Jimmy's  Sun- 
downer. 
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AT  a  spot  a  little  farther  down  the  creek  than  Gosfords', 
there  stood  another  rough-hewn  stone  house  inhabited 
by  a  man  whom  we  called  the  Hermit.  Even  as 
Patsy  was  perhaps  the  most  beloved  of  all  our  ne'er-do- 
wells,  the  Hermit  was  the  one  who  claimed  the  lion's  share 
of  our  curiosity.  He  lived  close  enqugh  to  the  town  to 
be  always  under  observation  to  some  extent,  unlike 
Brummy,  who,  in  the  days  of  his  seclusion,  lived  several 
miles  out.  The  Hermitage  was  built,  not  in  an  excavation 
from  the  hillside,  but  on  a  comparatively  level  patch  or 
plateau  near  the  top  of  the  steep  slope  that  fell  right  to 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  piece  of  ground  was  fenced 
in  a  semi-circle,  whose  radius  was  a  section  of  the  brow 
of  the  precipice;  and  along  this  had  been  stacked  all  the 
boulders  removed  in  clearing  the  land  for  a  garden. 

The  locality  was  picturesque,  with  its  rushing  waters 
and  rugged  banks,  slowly  widening  out  again,  as  it  found 
the  plain  below;  but  the  Hermit  had  increased  the  beauty 
by  draping  his  part  of  the  steep  with  flowering  rock  plants. 
Someone  had  told  me  that  the  bank  was  in  bloom,  and 
a  sight  to  bless  the  vision.  I  therefore  took  a  walk  in  that 
direction  to  have  a  look  at  it  for  myself. 

I  clambered  along  over  the  rocks  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  Gosford  eyrie,  and  struck  a  path  that  had  been 
beaten  down  along  the  lower  terrace  of  the  slope.  As 
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I  approached  the  Hermitage,  I  was  joined  by  Bennie 
Gosford.  He  was  a  chatty  youngster,  and  we  were  on 
excellent  terms. 

"Wasn't  you  going  to  see  Mum?"  he  inquired. 

"No,  Bennie,  I  want  to  have  a  look  at  the  rock  plants 
on  old  Mr.  Henley's  cliff." 

"Gosh,  Missus !    I  wouldn't  go  there  if  I  was  you." 

"Why  not,  Bennie?" 

;"  'Cause  he's  a  terror." 

I  smiled  indulgently,  but  pursued  my  inquiries. 
"Tell  me  about  him:  how  is  he  a  terror?" 
"Us  boys  dasn't  go  near  there;  he's  always  got  his  gun 
handy." 

"Oh,  has  he?    But  he  wouldn't  shoot  you,  Bennie." 

"Wouldn't  he !  He  told  Dick  Fothergill  if  he  ever  come 
there  again  after  the  fruit,  he'd  shoot  him  dead,  and  hang 
him  in  a  tree  for  the  crows  to  pick  his  bones." 

"How  awful!"  I  exclaimed.    "And  what  else?" 

"Ain't  that  enough?" 

"Oh  yes!  But  I  was  wondering  if  Mr.  Henley  had 
any  other  punishments  for  bad  boys.  Hints  might  be 
useful  to  me,  you  know." 

"He's  a  stone  roller." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"You  know.  He  rolls  the  rocks  down  the  bank  to  bash 
into  you,  if  you  are  fooling  about  on  his  bit  of  the  creek. 
He  won't  even  let  you  fish  there." 

I  was  a  little  mystified,  but  Bennie  described  the  stone 
heaps  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  said  that  the  Hermit 
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would  watch  till  you  were  right  underneath,  and  then 
push  a  big  junk  of  rock  over;  "And  my  word,  Missus," 
he  went  on,  "you  have  to  move  pretty  slick,  for  it  comes 
bouncing  down,  and  breaking  off  lots  of  little  stones 
with  it." 

"Did  that  ever  happen  to  you?"  I  asked. 

"No-o,  but  Dick  Fothergill  told  me." 

"Well,  Bennie,  perhaps  you  had  better  come  no  farther, 
as  I  wouldn't  like  you  to  go  to  the  crows,  or  be  bashed 
into  the  water  by  a  junk  of  rock.  I  am  risking  it  for 
myself,  as  I  want  to  see  the  flowers  on  the  bank." 

"Pooh,"  sneered  Bennie,  "he's  only  got  a  lot  of  pigface 
on  it.    Your  garden  is  heaps  nicer." 

I  felt  that  I  had  gone  down  in  Bennie's  estimation, 
because  I  liked  pigface,  by  which  name  many  people  then 
knew  the  hardy  misembryanthemum.  I  was  also  amused 
at  the  ferocious  character  which  the  Hermit  bore,  for  I 
knew  that  the  juveniles  still  went  hunting  up  the  narrows, 
and  the  chief  prize  they  won  was  a  real  sense  of  adventure. 
The  community  owed  a  good  deal  to  the  Hermit  for  this 
invaluable  gift  to  its  boys. 

I  was  not  long  in  coming  face  to  face  with  the  glorious 
spectacle  of  colour  which  carpeted  the  miniature  cliff  below 
the  Hermitage.  At  first  it  looked  like  a  green  curtain 
flowered  all  over  with  red;  but  on  closer  view  I  could 
see  that  the  blossoms  ranged  from  dark  magenta  to  palest 
rose.  It  was  worth  coming  to  see,  and  I  stood  below, 
quite  content  to  pause  and  admire. 

Then  above  the  murmur  of  the  creek  I  heard  a  voice. 
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"Hi  there,  what  do  you  want?" 

I  looked  up  and  saw  the  merriest  of  faces  peering  down 
at  me  over  a  pile  of  stones. 

"Good  day,  Mr.  Henley!  I  was  just  admiring  your 
flowery  bank." 

"Good,  ain't  it!   Would  you  like  to  come  up?" 

"I  am  afraid  I  couldn't  manage  the  climb." 

"Yes,  you  could.  Just  slip  round  yon  corner,  and  you'll 
find  my  zigzag  path  up  to  the  top.  I'll  be  meeting  you 
here." 

So  I  went  on  round  a  great  head  of  rock  which  bounded 
the  cliff,  and  there  I  found  a  track,  very  steep,  but  quite 
negotiable  for  the  pedestrian.  Out  of  breath  I  reached 
the  litde  plateau,  and  the  Hermit  was  there  to  receive  me. 

"It's  those  boys  that  worry  me,"  he  explained;  "they 
come  up  the  cliff,  tearing  down  my  creepers,  and  trying 
to  get  into  my  garden.  I'd  never  have  an  apple  or  a 
peach  if  I  didn't  frighten  the  wits  out  of  them." 

"Yes,  I  have  been  hearing  about  your  gun." 

His  face  wrinkled  all  over  with  merriment. 

"Oh,  have  you!  I'm  a  terror,  I  am.  But  that  there 
gun  hasn't  fired  a  shot  for  forty  years.  It  belonged  to 
my  father,  who  was  a  gamekeeper  in  the  Old  Country." 

"And  what  about  your  stone-rolling  propensities?"  I 
smiled. 

At  this  he  rocked  with  mirth  upon  his  boulder  seat. 

"Oh  my !  That  did  tickle  me;  but  it  was  an  accident, 
all  the  same  it  got  there.  I  was  just  looking  over  to  see 
what  the  young  devils  were  up  to,  and  the  stone  got  loose, 
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and  went  skithering  down  to  the  creek,  and  nearly  caught 
that  young  Dick  Fothergill.    Well,  I  hope  it  scared  him." 
"It  certainly  did,"  I  replied. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  the  view 
was  enchanting:  below  us  the  mass  of  shining  bloom, 
dipping  almost  to  the  water's  edge;  beyond  that  the 
timbered  hills,  rising  to  the  sky. 

"I  don't  wonder  that  you  like  it  to  yourself,"  I  said. 
"But  you  know,  Mr.  Henley,  the  creek  is  not  your 
exclusive  property." 

"Maybe.  But  they're  not  coming  here  to  play  up.  If 
any  of  them  boys  start  fishing  just  here,  I  keep  on  quietly 
dropping  pebbles  into  the  water  to  frighten  any  fish  there 
might  be.  At  any  rate,  in  the  narrows  the  current  is 
too  strong  for  fishing:  they  can  go  down  half  a  mile, 
and  find  a  good  pool.  They  only  hang  about  here  to  do 
some  mischief." 

"Ah,  well,"  I  sighed,  "I  came  this  way  just  to  have 
a  look  at  your  rock  plants.    I  must  be  moving  on  now." 

"Won't  you  go  by  the  hill  road,  Missus?  It  is  much 
easier.    Come  this  way,  through  my  garden." 

I  followed  him  round  his  small  cottage  and  along  a  path 
between  trees  laden  with  immature  fruit.  A  bushy  elder 
tree  grew  near  the  gate  and  in  its  shade  was  a  low  bench. 

"Would  you  like  to  sit  here  awhile,  Ma'am?  I  put 
up  the  seat,  so  I  could  watch  the  road  for  the  few  folks 
that  pass.    If  I  am  a  hermit,  I  like  to  see  people  about." 

I  was  glad  to  accept,  for  the  walk  along  the  creek  had 
been  strenuous  and  tiring. 
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"Did  you  ever  taste  elderberry  cordial?"  he  asked. 
"No,"  I  replied. 

"My  mother  used  to  make  it  in  the  Old  Country,  and  I 
make  it  here  in  the  same  way.  Perhaps  you  would  try 
a  sip." 

I  had  my  doubts,  but  let  him  bring  the  bottle  and  a 
tiny  old  wedgwood  jug. 

"You  know,  Missus,  an  old  fellow  like  me  has  to  make 
use  of  everything.  If  we  didn't,  we'd  starve.  We  haven't 
made  much  of  life,  fellows  like  me  and  Patsy  and  Smithet 
and  Bruce;  but  somehow  we  live." 

The  Hermit  was  touching  on  a  theme  which  had  often 
exercised  my  thoughts.  How  did  these  lonely  men — ne'er- 
do-wells  and  inefficients— come  by  enough  to  keep  life  in 
their  old  bodies?  Henley  went  on  with  his  statement 
of  the  case. 

"We  get  a  bit  of  fruit,  a  bit  of  fish,  a  rabbit  now  and 
then.  Turnips  are  good,  and  likewise  the  tops  of  them. 
I  grow  potatoes,  but  in  this  ground  nothing  much  comes 
of  them,  and  they  are  scarcely  bigger  than  plums.  And 
when  things  get  too  tight,  we  scratch  for  a  bit  of  gold, 
or  take  a  little  job  for  tucker  and  a  bob  or  two.  My  Lord ! 
What  do  we  care  about  clothes.  The  things  your  boss 
wears  to  clean  out  his  stable  would  be  smart  duds  for  us." 

I  looked  him  over :  truly  he  was  a'  queer  object  sartorially, 
for  his  garments  were  more  patch  than  original,  and  his 
boots  were  broken  and  mended  with  raw  hide. 

"Yes,  Missus,  I  make  these  elderberries  into  wine,  but 
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I  buy  no  liquor.  This  cordial  can  warm  me  up  when  I 
feel  low  and  sick,  and  it's  very  cheap." 

I  tried  the  wine,  but  its  flavour  was  unfamiliar  and  very 
distasteful.  The  Hermit  laughed  at  my  grimaces,  but  was 
not  offended;  he  then  showed  me  the  way  up  to  the  road, 
and  bade  me  a  cheery  farewell. 

"You  see,  Ma'am,  though  I  live  here  alone,  I  am  busy. 
I  like  a  joke,  I  make  the  best  of  things,  and  my  wants 
are  few.  That  is  how  I  manage  to  live.  Thank  you  for 
coming  along  to  admire  my  flowers." 

"Good-bye!"  I  called,  and  waved  to  him  as  I  mounted 
the  hill. 

"I  say,"  he  shouted  as  an  afterthought,  "you  needn't  tell 
the  boys  about  my  old  gun,  nor  about  it  being  an  accident 
when 'the  stone  rolled  down  the  hill." 

"All  right,"  I  cried,  and  I  didn't  tell— not  until  I 
wrote  this  story;  and  Dick  Fothergill,  and  all  the  other 
"young  devils"  are  grown  men  now,  and  the  Hermit 
probably  having  a  merry  time  in  the  realm  of  departed 
spirits. 
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IF  the  reader  has  already  perused  the  foregoing  sketches, 
he  may  have  noticed,  possibly  with  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment, the  frequent  references  to  the  "Red  Lion,"  its 
patrons,  and  its  rather  unsavoury  traffic.  Now,  I  am  forced 
to  own  up  to  a  lifelong  prejudice  against  pubs  and 
publicans.  It  was  fed  to  me  with  my  earliest  lessons  in 
ethics.  The  harmful  nature  of  the  stock-in-trade,  and  the 
sometimes  unscrupulous  methods  of  dispensing  it,  is  bound 
to  arouse  in  anyone  who  loves  his  fellows  a  permanent 
opposition  to  the  business  in  general,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  straight-goers  engaged  in  it. 

With  this  feeling  ever  present,  and  so  many  glaring 
examples  of  the  alcohol  victim  about  our  district,  I  did 
in  reality  dislike  the  "Red  Lion"  and  all  its  works,  but 
in  the  cause  of  justice  I  feel  that  I  should  include  this 
little  picture  of  the  proprietors  of  the  "Red  Lion,"  for 
the  Mahoneys  were  no  worse  than  most  of  their  fellow 
business  men,  and  a  good  deal  better  than  many.  Their 
house  stood  in  the  same  street  as  my  own,  just  a  block 
nearer  the  bridge,  so  I  saw  much  of  the  traffic  that  went 
on  there.  On  market  days  the  outlying  farms  would  send 
in  their  population  for  a  little  jollity,  and  the  drinks  would 
pass  over  the  bar  and  be  paid  for  there  and  then,  while 
a  small  supply  of  ale  or  spirits  would  go  home  in  the 
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back  of  the  buggies  with  the  flour  and  potatoes  from  the 
store. 

But  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  business  at  the  inn  came 
from  the  fossickers,  the  lonely  derelicts  scattered  about  the 
bush,  or  the  drink-soaked  deadbeats  who  loafed  about  the 
town.  It  was  an  ugly  scab  on  our  community's  face; 
nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  there  leaked  through  tales 
and  rumours,  which  modified  my  poor  opinion  of  the 
Mahoneys,  at  least,  in  regard  to  the  landlady. 

This  husband  and  wife  made  a  queer  couple.  Tom  was 
small,  spare,  and  mean-looking,  not  at  all  "The  Jovial 
Host";  his  face  had  a  simian  slyness,  which  made  it 
impossible  to  trust  him.   His  love  of  money  was  notorious. 

"Bedad,  Ma'am,"  Patsy  once  exclaimed,  "I  pay  for  mine 
as  I  go.  For  sure  am  I  that  the  boys  who  tick  it  up,  pay 
twice  over.  That  Tom  Mahoney  is  nothing  but  a  red 
fox." 

Whatever  truth  there  was  in  this  assertion,  it  is  certain 
that  nobody  liked  Tom  Mahoney. 

Mrs.  Mahoney,  on  the  contrary,  was  big  and  voluptuous, 
with  decided  personal  charm  of  the  loud  Irish  type.  She 
was  witty  and  sociable,  loved  a  gorgeous  gown,  and  was 
wont  to  sweep  about  the  hotel  with  her  trained  skirt 
swishing,  giving  her  orders  with  great  magnificence  to 
cook,  housemaid,  and  yardsman.  Proud  was  she  when 
Dermot's  twin  brother  put  up  at  the  "Red  Lion,"  and  once, 
when  his  horses  had  knocked  up  just  outside  the  town, 
a  judge  on  his  circuit  had  stopped  there  for  lunch — the  very 
judge  who  had  "hanged"  Joe  Red-gum  the  bushranger. 
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It  was  Patsy  who  put  me  on  the  track  of  Mrs.  Mahoney's 
better  self. 

"Asking  your  pardon,  Missus,"  he  said  one  morning, 
as  I  removed  my  supply  of  eggs  from  his  basket,  "but  I 
see  you  have  a  fine  lot  of  flowers  there.  Would  you,  by 
any  chance,  be  willing  to  sell  me  a  boo-kay?" 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?"  I  inquired. 

"Well,  Ma'am,  it's  Mrs.  Mahoney's  birthday,  and  she 
likes  a  few  flowers;  so  I  was  asking  you  to  sell  me  some." 

"I  shouldn't  think  you  owe  her  many  such  compliments, 
Patsy.  She  can  be  mighty  fine  on  all  the  money  they  get 
from  you  poor  fellows  who  drink  too  much." 

The  old  boy  looked  uneasy,  but  he  pulled  out  a  shilling. 

"Wouldn't  you  let  me  have  a  few  for  this,"  he  said 
in  his  most  wheedling  manner  and  a  trifle  more  brogue. 

"Tell  me  why  you  want  to  make  a  present  to  Mrs. 
Mahoney." 

"Then,  Ma'am,  since  you  will  have  it,  may  I  ask  you 
to  keep  it  to  yourself.  My  ould  colleen — my  Nora  I  mean — 
has  been  sick  for  a  month,  and  every  time  I  took  the 
eggs  to  Mrs.  Mahoney,  she  comes  out  with  something  in 
the  basket — a  bit  of  fowl  or  a  pot  of  jelly,  or  something 
else  nice  and  tasty  for  Nora.  And  when  I  go  to  thank 
her,  she  says,  "  Sh-sh !  For  the  love  of  God,  don't  let 
Mahoney  know!" 

At  this  I  laughed  aloud,  for  Tom  was  small  enough 
to  be  laid  across  her  knee  for  a  good  walloping. 

"Indade,  you  may  laugh,  but  that  Tom's  a  divil  when 
he  gets  his  dander  up,  and  nothing  riles  him  like  her 
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giving  things  away.  And  there's  Jerry.  Though  he  drank 
every  penny  he  had,  she  often  let  him  sleep  it  of!  in  the 
stable,  and  gave  him  a  good  meal  after,  and  a  bite  to 
take  home  with  him.  And  Jerry  told  me  about  it,  just 
as  a  secret." 

"This  is  news,"  I  said,  "and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Any 
more  cases  of  the  same  kind?" 

"Bruce's  Lassie  would  often  go  hungry  but  for  Mrs. 
Mahoney!  She  says  it  is  just  the  bones  for  Lassie;  but 
Tom  says  the  bones  can  be  sold  at  the  bone  mill,  and  he 
won't  have  them  given  to  a  dog.  Lassie  still  gets  them, 
but  you  bet  she  doesn't  let  on  to  Mahoney." 

"Well,  Patsy,  I  think  we  must  send  a  handsome  birthday 
posy  to  the  good  landlady  of  the  'Red  Lion.'  Just  wait 
till  I  cut  and  arrange  them  nicely  in  your  basket,  and 
you  can  take  them  to  her  from  us  both,  and  give  her  my 
respects  and  good  wishes  for  her  birthday." 

Away  went  Patsy  a  little  later,  with  a  mass  of  glowing 
blossoms  on  his  arm.  I  heard  all  the  particulars  of  the 
presentation  next  time  he  called,  but,  before  that  happened, 
I  had  a  ceremonial  visit  from  the  lady  herself.  Down 
the  street  she  came  sailing,  and  in  at  my  garden  gate,  her 
train  rustling  the  leaves  along  the  gravelled  path.  She  was 
glorious  in  a  silk  robe  about  the  same  colour  as  the 
anemones  I  had  sent  her;  she  also  carried  a  sunshade  in 
the  same  warm  hue.  Finally  she  blazed  into  my  little 
parlour,  and  sat  down  there  for  the  very  first  visit  she 
had  ever  paid  me.  She  came,  she  said,  to  thank  me  for 
the  flowers,  and  we  were  soon  quite  comfortable  over  a 
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cup  of  tea.  I  did  not  betray  Patsy,  but  I  hinted  that  there 
might  be  many  people  in  the  town  who  had  a  kindly 
thought  for  her  on  this  day. 

"Ah,  Ma'am,"  she  sighed,  "I'd  like  to  do  a  lot,  but 
you  see,  I'm  married,  and  Tom  is  not  so  generously 
inclined.  I  never  interfere  with  him,  because  I  promised 
to  obey  him  at  the  holy  altar." 

She  smiled,  and  so  did  I,  for  we  both  knew  that  the 
obedience  was  more  of  the  letter  than  the  law,  and  that 
his  meanness  found  a  secret  counterfoil  in  her  little  acts 
of  mercy.  Unfortunately,  Tom  outlived  his  good  wife,  and 
when  she  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  bush  cemetery, 
then  did  the  "Red  Lion"  go  down  and  down,  until  it 
became  nothing  else  but  a  disgusting  third-rate  drink  shop. 
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THE  Garnet  family  lived  about  two  miles  out  from 
Din-Garoop,  on  the  road  which  ran  due  north  to 
the  main  market  town  of  the  district.  Louie,  the 
second  daughter,  had  forsaken  the  farm,  had  qualified  as 
a  nurse,  and  was  now  a  very  popular  sister  in  the  district 
hospital.  I  write  "now,"  but  my  thoughts  were  in  the 
past,  as  a  certain  occurrence  connected  with  one  of  our 
wandering  deadbeats  removed  her  to  another  sphere  of 
action  long  years  ago. 

Louie's  story  was  written  up  in  the  women's  page  of 
the  local  paper,  and  I  retell  it  with  liberal  borrowings 
from  that  source. 

Lou  and  her  cousin,  Elsie  Rede,  were  making  their 
way  homeward  from  Din-Garoop  along  the  main  road  that 
ran  north  and  south  through  the  town.  A  foot  track 
and  shallow  gutter  ran  on  either  side  of  the  macadamised 
highway,  and  the  country  behind  was  ^  covered  with  dense 
bush. 

Nurse  Garnet  had  been  ill,  and  was  at  home  for  a 
month's  recuperation.  Elsie  was  also  spending  a  holiday 
at  the  farm;  so  the  two  girls  passed  their  days  in  scouring 
the  bush  or  in  walking  the  two  miles  to  Din-Garoop  for 
\he  mail. 

Sunset  was  approaching  as  they  neared  home,  when,  at 
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the  bend  of  the  road,  they  came  upon  another  wayfarer, 
who  had  dumped  his  swag  under  a  tree,  and  was  seated 
upon  it  while  he  enjoyed  a  quiet  smoke. 

"I  say,  Lou,  hadn't  we  better  hurry.  I  don't  like  meeting 
these  old  customers  on  a  lonely  road  like  this,"  said  Elsie. 

"There  is  nothing  to  worry  about,"  laughed  the  nurse. 
"Most  of  them  are  just  travellers  using  the  cheapest  trans- 
port, their  own  good  legs.  Besides,  I  know  too  many 
of,  these  deadbeats  to  be  alarmed  at  meeting  one  of  them 
on  the  open  road.  The  poor'  old  rascals  wander  up  and 
down  the  country,  working  a  little,  drinking  a  lot  when 
they  can  get  it;  then,  some  day  they  find  themselves  sick 
and  dirty  and  miserable:  and  that  is  when  they  fall 
into  our  hands.  We  clean  them  up,  and  dose  them  with 
salts,  and  give  them  a  really  happy,  comfortable  time. 
And  oft  they  go,  swearing  eternal  gratitude,  and  vows  to 
reform.  But  by-and-bye  they  are  back  again,  with  the 
same  old  programme." 

"I  wouldn't  be  a  nurse  for  any  money,"  said  Elsie. 
"Fancy  having  jobs  like  that!" 

"It  isn't  pleasant,  but  it  saves  a  lot  of  suffering  to  some 
of  these  poor  old  scamps." 

Presently  Louie  remarked,  "This  may  be  one  of  my  old 
scallywags.    Let  us  cross  over  and  see." 

The  girls  jumped  the  drain,  and  came  up  with  the  rest- 
ing traveller. 

"Why,  it's  George  Unwin!"  exclaimed  Louie.  "How 
are  you?" 
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The  swagman  glanced  up  from  under  his  old  hat  and 
then  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"By  golly,  it's  Sister  Garnet!    How  are  you,  Sister?" 

"Fine,  thanks.  I  hope  you  didn't  hear  any  more  of 
that  pleurisy." 

"Just  out  of  the  hospital  now.  They  said  you  were 
away  sick,  and  it  quite  upset  me,  not  to  see  you  there." 

"Awfully  nice  of  you  to  say  it,  George,  but  I'm  well 
again — just  having  a  good  time  at  home  with  Mother  and 
the  boys.    By-the-way,  where  are  you  camping  to-night?" 

"Oh,  anywheres !    Just  down  by  the  creek,  I  suppose." 

"My  people  live  at  the  next  farm  along  this  road;  so, 
it  you  like,  you  can  come  up  there  and  doss  in  the  hay — 
that  is,  of  course,  if  you  won't  want  to  smoke  all  night. 
Fire,  you  know." 

Mr.  Unwin's  countenance  broadened  into  an  expressive 
grin. 

Very  kind  of  you,  Nurse,  but  I  think^  I'll  stick  to  the 
open  air  and  my  good  friend,  the  pipe." 
"All  right,  George." 

Now,  as  the  old  man  opened  his  mouth  for  another  laugh, 
he  displayed  a  set  of  very  strong  teeth,  in  which  some 
gold  fillings  were  conspicuous,  and  the  sight  of  them 
reminded  Sister  of  a  joke  she  had  had  with  her  one-time 
patient.  A  wicked  gleam  also  shot  from  her  eyes,  as  she 
said  good-bye. 

"And  be  sure,"  she  added,  "you  don't  forget  my  legacy 
when  you  make  your  will." 
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A  loud  guffaw  followed  the  two  young  women,  as  they 
sec  orT  down  the  road  towards  the  setting  sun. 
"What  legacy?"  inquired  Elsie. 

"Just  a  joke,"  replied  Sister  laughing.  "He  promised  to 
leave  me  his  teeth,  because,  as  you  see,  some  of  them 
are  gold-filled,  and  I  was  to  extract  and  sell  the  treasure." 

There  was  another  admirer  of  Sister  Louie  Garnet,  who 
lived  and  worked  not  very  '  far  from  the  gates  of  the 
district  hospital,  and  one  in  whom  her  womanly  heart 
was  deeply  interested.  This  was  the  young  bank  clerk, 
Fred  Rayven,  employed  as  teller  at  the  local  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Victoria.  It  was  common  news  that  he  and 
Sister  would  marry  some  day,  but  the  regulations  of  his 
company  discouraged  such  a  course  until  its  employees 
were  receiving  a  certain  minimum  salary.  Had  the  prospec- 
tive bride  any  means  of  her  own  that  would  have  altered 
things;  but  Fred  had  not  the  minimum,  and  Louie  had 
not  the  means;  so  they  must  go  on  waiting  for  the  present. 

This  did  not  prevent  an  open  courtship,  however,  and 
on  the  day  after  meeting  with  George,  it  being  Sunday, 
Louie  was  made  happy  by  a  visit  at  her  home  from  the 
young  clerk,  who  cycled  over  from  the  town. 

To  the  lovers  it  was  an  Elysian  hour.  They  strolled 
across  the  paddocks  to  the  lucerne  flats,  and  chatted  softly 
of  a  time  when  they  would  make  a  home  for,'  and  with, 
each  other.  They  came  to  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  sat 
down  on  a  fallen  tree,  with  the  current  gurgling  noisily 
about  its  roots,  and  the  warm  air,  fragrant  with  gum 
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blossom  and  the  elusive  odour  of  water-weed,  all  humming 
with  bright,  darting  insects. 

As  they  sat  there,  a  footstep  was  heard  approaching, 
and  George  came  into  view  along  the  bank,  carrying  a 
small  string  of  blackflsh. 

"Hullo,  George !    You  here  again,"  said  Louie. 

"Yes,  Sister.  I've  been  after  a  titbit  for  tea  in  the  pool 
down  yonder." 

He  eyed  Fred  keenly. 

"Your  brother,  Miss?" 

"Of  course  not,"  answered  she.  "Girls  don't  want  to 
sit  about  in  lovely  places  like  this  with  their  brothers." 

Her  gay  laughter  echoed  along  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
as  George  executed  a  very  knowing  wink. 

"When  is  it  coming  of??"  he  asked. 

"Not  for  ages  and  ages,"  was  the  reply. 

Fred  was  not  looking  pleased,  but  his  sweetheart  took 
no  notice,  for  she  was  accustomed  to  dealing  with  many 
kinds  of  men  in  her  wards. 

"Not  enough  money?"  was  the  swagman's  next  inquiry. 

"That's  it,  George;  we  must  wait  for  a  rise  in  salary." 

"Well,  good  luck  to  you,  but  don't  wait  too  long.  Not 
worth  while."  And  off  he  went  to  his  camp,  and  to  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  billy  and  the  frying-pan. 

"Do  you  know  him?"  asked  Fred,  a  little  stiffly. 

"Yes,  of  course.  I  nursed  him  last  winter  at  the 
hospital." 

"And  is  that  any  reason  for  letting  him  make  so  free 
now?" 
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Her  head  slowly  sank  against  his  shoulder. 

"Fred,  dear,  he  may  be  a  deadbeat,  but  he  is  a  human 
being  with  a  heart  inside  him." 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,  Love.  But  I  wish  I  could 
take  you  away  from  that  job  of  yours,  and  keep  you  ever 
sacred  from  the  world  of  George."  And  Louie  merely 
smiled. 


Almost  a  year  had  slipped  by  since  the  two  meetings 
with  George,  and  Christmas  was  at  hand.  The  hospital 
staff  had  been  planning  some  bright  and  festive  doings 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  sick  ones,  and  whispers  of  flowers 
and  music,  flags  and  fun,  went  round  the  wards.  But 
nothing  could  have  so  much  importance  for  everybody  as 
the  daily  mails,  and  the  regular  hour  for  it  was  preceded 
by  one  of  curious  anticipation. 

"A  parcel  for  Sister  Garnet,"  said  the  Matron,  as  she 
passed  along  the  ward,  dropping  precious  letters  at  many 
of  the  beds. 

The  junior  nurse  skipped  up  the  long  room  to  assist  in 
untying  the  packet,  although  it  was  not  so  large  as  to 
require!  aid.  The  first  wrapping  removed,  a  small  tin  box 
was  revealed,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  tied,  and  sealed  with 
gummed  paper.  At  last  the  contents  lay  open  before 
them — and  a  rather  queer  object  it  was;  for  it  was  a  sugar 
model,  representing  a  set  of  artificial  teeth,  touched  with 
gold  paint. 

"It's  a  joke,"  said  Sister  Garnet  laughing,  "and  I  know 
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who  sent  it.  It  is  old  George  Unwin,  who  promised  to 
leave  me  his  gold-filled  teeth  when  he  died." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  over  the  old  fellow's  quaint 
message  of  remembrance,  and  she  was  about  to  drop  the 
box  into  her  apron  pocket,  when  it  occurred  to  her  to 
take  another  look  at  the  contents  of  the  box.  Beneath 
the  teeth  she  found  another  tiny  packet  wrapped  in  soft 
paper,  from  which  there  slipped  a  dainty  little  brooch 
of  gold.  So  the  joke  was  not  such  a  bad  one,  after  all, 
and  Sister  would  have  been  glad  to  write  an'  acknow- 
ledgment: but  who  was  to  know  where  the  wandering 
swagman  was  to  be  found? 

It  was  during  the  following  winter  that  George  again 
appeared  at  the  hospital,  and  this  time  he  was  a  very 
sick  man.  The  life  of  a  wanderer  may  be  pleasant  enough 
in  the  summer-time,  but  when  bitter  frosts  grip  the  nights, 
and  searching  cold  winds  sweep  over  the  plains  and  around 
the  hills,  there  can  be  little  comfort  in  a  primitive  shelter, 
with  inadequate  clothes  and  bedding,  and  the  cold  or  ill- 
cooked  ration  of  the  camper. 

So  the  hardy  old  swagman  had  broken  down,  and  he  lay 
in  the  ward,  fighting  desperately  for  his  life.  Doctors  and 
nurses  did  their  best,  but  ere  long  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  fast  losing  ground. 

Sister  Garnet  came  to  his  side  to  give  him  a  drink, 
and  his  wistful  eyes  brightened  at  her  presence. 

"That's  right,  George.  Keep  up  your  heart,  and  we'll 
help  you  to  fight  it/ out.  But  in  case,  you  know — is  there 
any  relative  you'd  like  to  see?" 
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"No,"  he  whispered,  "I'm  alone  in  the  world.  She 
died — a  month — before  our  wedding." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  the  nurse,  as  she  raised  him  a  little 
higher  on  his  pillow;  "not  a  soul  to  comfort  him  in  this 
extreme  moment  of  his  life." 

So  George  had  a  history:  he  had  had  a  romance  of  his 
own,  and  the  great,  inevitable  reaper  had  harvested  his 
joy  before  he  could  even  taste  it.  How  sad  would  be  the 
stories  of  many  of  these  wayfarers,  if  they  had  been  told. 
And  the  last  line  had  been  written  of  this  one:  he  passed 
in  his  lonely  hearse  from  the  mortuary  at  the  hospital  to 
the  quiet  burying-ground. 

But  no!  That  was  not  the  last  line.  It  was  to  be 
written  by  the  local  lawyer,  and  was  to  the  effect  that 
Sister  Louie  Garnet  was  to  receive  a  legacy  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  given  to  her  by  her  friend,  George  Unwin:  "To 
her,  the  kindest  and  most  gracious  of  women,  who  would 
even  pause  to  speak  a  bright  and  pleasant  word  to  a  way- 
side wanderer,  a  lonely  swagman." 

This  was  his  token  to  her,  and  he  gave  the  remaining 
five  hundred  pounds  of  his  estate  to  the  hospital  "that  had 
cared  for  him  in  many  a  time  of  need." 

This  gift  of  money  at  once  solved  the  situation  for 
Fred  and  Louie,  and  another  sister  now  has  charge  of 
the  wards,  and  looks  after  the  occasional  deadbeat,  while 
Mrs.  Rayven  is  queen  of  hearts  in  her  own  home. 
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HILDA  had  run  a  brilliant  course  at  the  local  State 
School,  and  felt  that  she  was  destined  neither  for 
a  career  as  milker  of  cows  and  tender  of  poultry, 
nor  for  the  multitudinous  duties  of  a  struggling  farmer's 
wife.  She  had  left  home,  earned  her  living  at  domestic 
work  while  she  studied  at  a  business  college;  and  was 
now  holding  down  a  good  position  in  an  office,  where  her 
general  talents  brought  her  both  responsibility  and  respect. 

The  home  folk  on  the  farm  outside  Din-Garoop  were 
very  proud  of  Hilda.  At  the  church  door  on  Sundays,  at 
the  market  town  on  weekdays,  and  wherever  the  community 
gathered  for  funeral,  sale,  or  sports,  could  always  be  heard 
her  mother's  voice  in  gende  boastings  of  what  Our  Hilda 
was  doing,  how  she  had  had  a  rise  in  salary,  had  been 
elected  !  president  of  the  tennis  club,  or  had  been  sent  to 
Sydney  on  the  firm's  business. 

But  the  latest  news  about  Hilda  was  the  most  thrilling 
of  all :  she  had  become  engaged  to  a  rising  young  business 
man,  and  later,  when  they  should  be  married,  Our  Hilda 
would  be  in  a  good  position,  in  fact  "quite  a  lady." 

After  the  announcement  of  the  betrothal,  everyone 
expected  that  this  very  desirable  young  man  would  be 
brought  home  for  inspection  and  approval;  but  the  months 
went  by  without  any  appearance  of  the  future  son-in-law. 
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"You  had  better  invite  him  up  to  meet  your  family," 
the  mother  wrote.  "Naturally  we  want  to  have  a  look 
at  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  feels  the  same  about 
us.  You  know,  Hilda,  we  have  had  the  house  done  up 
lately,  and  the  spare  room  is  very  fresh  and  comfortable, 
with  its  pale  blue  walls  and  new  bedroom  suite.  So,  le* 
us  have  a  line  when  you  can'  both  run  up,  even  if  it  is 
only  for  the  week-end." 

When  at  last  Hilda  came,  Harry  was  not  with  her,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  all  the  neighbours,  not  to  mention 
the  entire  Grace  family. 

The  fortnight  of  their  big  sister's  visit  was  a  time  of 
enchantment  to  the  younger  children,  for  daily  they  bore 
home  in  triumph  from  the  post  a  letter  in  a  long,  official 
envelope,  and  addressed  in  a  bold,  masculine  hand  to  Miss 
Hilda  Grace. 

"Another  big  letter  from  Harry,"  would  come  the  shout 
from  the  stable  yard,  where  Ken  was  unyoking  the  fat 
old  pony  from  the  school  cart;  and  Hilda  would  hasten 
to  seize  her  letter,  and  read  it,  and  share  the  contents 
(in  part,  of  course)  with  the  members  of  the  household. 

They  learned  that  he  had  concluded  a  good  business  deal, 
or  that  he  had  bought  a  fine  suburban  lot  for  their  future 
home :  and  Grandpa,  from  his  old'  leather-padded  chair, 
would  comment,  "Things  are  different  from  the  time  when 
1  courted  your  grandma.  Suburban  lot,  indeed !  We  had 
to  begin  with  a  tent  on  a  bit  of  miner's  right  land,  and 
some  packing-cases  for  furniture.  None  of  your  calcymined 
walls  and  your  maplewood  wardrobes."    And  there  was 
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infinite  scorn  in  Grandpa's  reference  to  the  renovations 
just  made  in  the  spare  bedroom. 

"My  word!  I  was  a  rip  in  them  days!  When  I  got 
back  from  them  cattle-duffing  trips  of  mine,  your  grandma 
didn't  put  on  airs,  although  I  sometimes  had  enough  money 
to  buy  a  good  farm.  Eh!  But  them  were  good  times, 
when  there  was  plenty  of  risk  in  selling  the  skins  and 
tallow  we  got  from  old  Wetherby's  sheep.  He,  he,  he!" 
And  the  rascally  octogenarian  would  giggle  with  glee  at 
the  recollection  of  his  sins  and  shortcomings. 

Hilda  did  not  like  Grandpa's  reminiscences :  she  gathered 
up  her  letter  and  left  the  room;  it  was  maddening  that 
the  old  man/  would  never  hold  his  peace  about  those  dis- 
reputable adventures  of  his  youth,  and  his  "Lady 
Granddarter,"  as  he  called  her,  was  hot  with  vexation 
as  she  seated  herself  on  the  bench  under  the  sugar  gum 
in  the  back  yard.    Presendy  her  mother  joined  her. 

"Hilda,  my  dear,  why  do  you  lose  your  temper  with 
Grandpa?  He  was  always  the  same,  and  surely  you 
know  that  we  owe  him  all  that  we  have,  Dear  Old 
Fellow." 

"Mother,  I  have  been  away  so  long,  and  have  seen  a 
life  and  people  so  different,  that  I  cannot  stand  his  silly 
old  boastings  about  his  robberies  and  lies.  I  know  he 
was  always  the  same,  but  I  have  changed,  and  I  just 
won't  bring  Harry  up  here  while  Grandpa  insists  on  telling 
such  abominable  stories." 

"Oh!"  said  the  older  woman.  "So  that's  it.  Well,  dear, 
I  shall  have  a  serious  talk  to  Father,  and  see  if  I  can 
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persuade  him  to  refrain,  if  but  for  a  few  days,  while 
Harry  pays  us  a  visit.  Just  leave  it  to  me,  and  I  shall 
see  that  you  are  not  annoyed.  Of  course,  everybody  in 
this  district  knows  Father,  and  laughs  at  his  tales.  He 
gets  a  genuine  relish  out  of  bragging  and  boasting,  and 
is  delighted  to  pose  as  a  regular  devil  when  he  was  young; 
but  actually  he  was  not  at  all  bad,  as  my  mother  often 
told  me,  but  worked  and  saved,  and  bought  this  fine  place 
and  made  it  what  it  is.  Then  when  your  father  became 
a  partial  invalid,  he  brought  us  all  here,  on  the  one  con- 
dition that  he  should  always  have  a  home  with  us  and 
his  modest  wants  supplied.  So  you  can  ill  afford  to  be 
too  touchy  with  him.  However,  dear,  a  little  talk  with 
him  will  make  it  right,  so  you  invite  Harry  up  for  the 
next  week-end." 

With  some  trepidation  Hilda  posted  the  letter,  for  she 
was  not  so  confident  about  her  mother's  ability  to  manage 
the  old  gentleman  in  this  particular  matter.  Then  came 
the  telegram  of  acceptance,  and  on  the  Saturday  Hilda 
drove  the  ten  miles  to  the  railway  station  to  bring*  home 
the  guest. 

It  is  not  possible  to  relate  here  all  the  festive  doings 
that  honoured  this  first  visit  of  Harry  to  the  old  home 
of  his  fiancee.  He  was  shown  the  farm,  the  stock,  the 
stables,  the  pets;  the  youngsters  hung  about  him  with 
their  treasures  of  pressed  flowers  and  impaled  moths,  or 
exhibited  such  properties  as  home-made  hutches  for  rabbits 
and  a  splendid  cot  for  the  pigeons. 

Then,  after  tea  that  first  evening,  having  with  difficulty 
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shaken  off  young  Marie,  Hilda  led  her  lover  down  through 
the  orchard  to  the  river,  where  was  an  avenue  of  lovely 
old  gums,  with  many  sitting-places  on  their  rugged  roots. 
The  air  was  full  of  the  sounds  of  life — joyous  song  of 
reed-warblers  and  the  chirp  of  crickets  blending  with  the 
deeper  notes  of  frogs;  and  as  the  moon  sailed  low,  it 
silvered  the  water  wherever  it  could  penetrate  the  shadow 
of  the  trees.  In  this  quiet  spot  Hilda  felt  safe  from  any 
of  Grandpa's  outburst  of  story,  and  so  the  young  couple 
enjoyed  one  of  those  heavenly  interludes  which  are  vouch- 
safed but  rarely  to  human  hearts  in  perfect  union  each 
with  the  other. 

The  next  day  they  attended  service  at  the  little  church, 
and  Hilda  tried  hard  to  appear  unconcerned  beneath  the 
open  scrutiny  of  the  many  friends  and  neighbours.  Ah, 
well!  It  was  soon  over,  and  the  family  at  home  once 
more,  ready  for  the  milking  and  other  duties  which  cannot 
be  evaded  even  on  Sundays.  So  far  all  had  gone  well; 
but  in  that  interval  between  the  return  from  church  and 
the  late  evening  meal,  disaster  overtook  all  the  plans  of 
the  young  lady  and  her  mother.  Hilda  had  slipped  away 
to  her  room  for  a  change  of  dress  and,  on  emerging  after 
a  few  minutes,  she  found  her  lover  missing. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  discovered  him,  and  lo! 
he  was  strolling  up  and  down  the  orchard  with  Grandpa, 
evidently  enjoying  himself,  as  his  fresh,  hearty  laughter 
caught  her  ear  before  she  saw  the  'confidential  pair. 
Judging  by  Grandpa's  glee,  his  future  grandson  had  made 
a  good  impression.   As  Hilda  approached,  the  wicked  old 
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rascal  put  his  finger  to  his  lips,  and  winked  elaborately; 
then  in  a  stage  whisper,  "Mum's  the  word,  mind.  My 
darter  threatened  to  stop  my  tobacco  i£  I  let  go  on  you. 
He,  he,  he!    I  was  a  young  rip  in  those  days." 

Harry  was  still  laughing  when  he  captured  his  sweet- 
heart's hand  and  tucked  it  under  his  arm;  and  away  they 
went  for  a  turn  along  the  river  bank  before  going  back 
to  the  house. 

,  "Harry,  what  has  he  been  telling  you?"  she  asked  in 
great  distress. 

"Just  a  little  ancient  history,  Darling,  a  few  delightful 
anecdotes  about  those  rollicking,  roaring  days,  gone,  alas! 
forever,  when  a  young  man  could  be  a  rascal  without 
getting  himself  into  jail." 

"Oh  dear,  Harry,  how  perfectly  horrible  that  you  should 
hear  all  this.  But  Mother  is  sure  that  Grandpa  just  goes 
in  for  romancing  about  it." 

"She  is  quite  right.  Those  old-time  pranks,  those  naughty 
raids  on  the  squatter,  the  dodging  of  police  troopers,  lurking 
and  wandering  in  the  forest  and  ranges — this  was  romance 
indeed.  Now,  my  own  dear  girl,"  he  said,  gathering  her 
close  to  his  side  for  an  ardent  salute  or  two,  "I  see  that 
this  little  habit  of  telling  stories  has  made  you  angry  with 
your  grandfather.  But  to  me  he  has  been  the  finest  enter- 
tainment I  have  had  for  years." 

Hilda  was  still  very  sober  and  he  kissed  her  again. 

"Of  course,  I  shall  have  to  put  things  right  with  your 
mother:  but  after  that  I  mean  to  indulge  myself  and 
Grandpa  as  often  as  I  get  the  chance.    There,  Love,  it 
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was  very  foolish  of  you  to  imagine  that  anything  like 
an  old  buffer's  tales  could  make  a  difference  between  us." 

Further  consolations  from  Harry  were  interrupted  here. 

"I  caught  you  kissing,"  shouted  Ken,  as  he  came  from 
hiding  behind  a  tree,  "And  Mother  sent  me  to  say  that 
supper  is  ready." 

"I'll  box  your  ears  for  you,"  retorted  Hilda,  her  face 
aglow  with  bashfulness. 

"I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you,"  whispered  Harry.  "It  is 
just  another  litde  item  one  must  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
one's  own  relatives,  especially  grandpas  and  litde  brothers." 

When  the  family  had  gathered  round  the  tea  table, 
Grandpa  sat  opposite  his  daughter,  just  a  trifle  nervous 
and  subdued.  He  had  broken  his  word  to  her,  and  should 
she  discover  the  perfidy,  then,  oh,  then — what  would  be 
the  use  of  the  beautiful  new  briar  pipe  which  Harry 
had  brought  as  an  offering  from  the  city?  At  first  every- 
body was  bent  on  satisfying  his  hunger;  but  in  the  pause 
between  the  ham  and  fruit  salad,  the  visitor  tackled  the 
task  before  him. 

"By  the  way,  Mrs.  Grace,  I  fear  that  I  have  been  the 
unintentional  instrument  of  bringing  trouble  to  some  of 
the  members  of  this  family  circle.  First,  I  steal  away  the 
loveliest,  sweetest  daughter,  and  then  I  bring  about  a — er — 
broken  promise,  made  by  the  respected  chief  of  the  clan, 
in  a  little  matter  of  reminiscences." 

Mrs.  Grace  looked  very  uncomfortable,  and  frowned  at 
the  old  boy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  while  Hilda 
proceeded  to  drink  her  tea  assiduously. 

"The  fact  is,  I  have  discovered  that  Mr.  Williams  here, 
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and  my  grandfather  Rossiter,  were  friends — indeed,  partners, 
in  some  litde  transactions  away  back  in  the  'fifties.  Only 
this  afternoon  did  I  learn  the  full  particulars  of  one  affair, 
rather  irregular,  you  know,  in  which  my  Grandfather  took 
a  hand,  and  about  which  my  dad  never  told  me.  What 
times  those  fellows  had,  before  we  came  along  to  make 
them  blush!" 

At  this  Grandpa  chuckled  and  said  "My  word!" 

"Well,  Mr.  Williams  and  I  had  a  glorious  half-hour,  in 
which  I  realised  what  a  spirit  of  adventure  moved  my 
old  joker  when  he  was  young,  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
it,  because  I  have  some  of  the  same  spirit.  No,  sir,  that 
will  be  all  right.  You  made  it  clear  that  he  wasn't  a  lag, 
but  perhaps  I  would  not  have  minded  even  that,  so  proud 
am  I  of  these  old  boys  of  ours." 

"There  goes  my  tobacco,"  groaned  the  old  man. 

"No,  it  doesn't,"  affirmed  Harry;  "for,  since  you  were 
Grandfather's  friend,  and  since  you  broke  your  word  to 
oblige  me,  and  since  you  thus  forfeited  your  supply  of 
the  weed,  I  pledge  myself  from  this  day  forth  to  cherish 
old  Rossiter's  friend,  and  to  keep  him  in  all  the  smokes 
he  can  need  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

There  was  a  tense  pause,  then  everybody  broke  out  into 
hearty  laughter,  and  it  took  some  time  for  the  uproar 
to  subside.  Then  Harry  turned  to  his  hostess  with  a  sly 
grin. 

"I  hope,  Mrs.  Grace,  you  will  not  object  to  a  son-in-law 
who  is  proud  of  his  disreputable  forefathers."  And  Hilda 
squeezed  his  hand  under  the  table,  and  gave  him  a  beam- 
ing, understanding  smile. 
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FOR  several  weeks  past  the  farmers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  been  disturbed  by  rumours  of  unusual 
happenings  about  Timbuck  Hill.  Those  who 
chanced  to  pass  that  way  in  the  daytime  saw  nothing, 
heard  nothing,  save  the  scurrying  cats,  descendants  of 
"Pussy  Gone  Bush,"  and  the  alert  and  impudent  rabbits 
that  crossed  the  track,  and  vanished  behind  a  grass  tussock. 

But  anyone  venturing  near  the  Timbuck  during  the  hours 
of  darkness,  or  when  the  moon  was  brightening  the  land- 
scape, would  not  be  very  long  in  picking  up  some  eerie 
impression.  Of  course,  there  was  the  muffled  call  of 
a  mopoke,  somewhere  in  the  bush,  the  clacking  and 
whistling  of  hosts  of  frogs  down  in  the  creek  that  skirted 
the  rise,  and  occasionally  the  shrill  wail  of  a  curlew,  whose 
quality  in  the  lonely  night  is  just  a  trifle  hair-raising. 

But  these  were  not  the  sounds  that  worried  the  night 
traveller  near  Timbuck:  somewhere,  in  the  heart  of  the 
hill,  deadened,  and  made  unspeakably  weird,  could  be 
heard  the  rumbling  strains  of  a  song,  sometimes  a  lilting 
ditty  like  "Vilikins  and  His  Dinah,"  and  sometimes  a  dole- 
ful revival  hymn  in  the  slowest  tempo  possible.  Always 
the  voice  seemed  to  come  from  below  the  ground.  Other 
people  declared  that  they  had  seen  a  stealthy  figure,  with 
an  ugly,  black  face,  creeping  about  among  the  bushes,  or 
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that  strange  lights  had  been  seen  flashing  vaguely,  or 
glowing  "like  the  mouth  of  hell,"  as  old  Jim  Towse 
described  it. 

With  all  these  perplexing  reports,  it  was  not  remarkable 
that  the  road  past  Timbuck  Hill  should  gradually  acquire 
a  malign  and  mysterious  reputation.  People  took  to  shun- 
ning it,  at  least,  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  taking 
instead  the  longer  and  more  open  road  to  Din-Garoop. 

The  farm  nearest  to  the  unsavoury  spot  belonged  to 
Robert  Gray  who  lived  there  with  his  wife  and  four 
children.  Rob  was  a  practical  man  and  tried  hard  to 
pooh-pooh  the  absurd  tales  that  were  going  about:  this 
was  not  easy,  for  he  soon  discovered  that  his  neighbours 
no  longer  cared  to  run  over  for  an  evening  round  the 
harmonium  or  for  a  friendly  game  of  dominoes  or  lotto. 
He  founds  too,  that  his  wife  was  becoming  affected,  that 
she  no  longer  had  any  inclination  for  social  calls  after 
sunset;  and  the  children,  reared  without  fear  of  the  dark, 
would  not  be  caught  out  late  for  any  consideration.  The 
ghost  on  the  hill  was  discussed  at  the  sale  yards  and  at 
the  chapel  door,  and  every  week  added  a  new  story  to 
the  list  of  strange  things  occurring  at  Timbuck. 

Mr.  Gray's  family  consisted  of  Robert  junior,  now 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  three  sisters,  all  younger  than 
the  boy.  It  was  interesting  to  note  how"  different  was 
the  effect  of  the  mystery  upon  the  children.  Bob  assumed 
a  very  superior  air,  poked  a  scornful  finger  at  all  girls, 
and  informed  his  sisters  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  ghost.    Yes,  he  wouldn't  mind  going  out  at  night.  He 
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wasn't  frightened,  like  a  silly  girl.  All  the  same,  Bob 
took  to  retiring  very  early,  and  was  most  particular  about 
a  light  in  his  little  bedroom  off  the  back  verandah,  some- 
what more  isolated  from  the  parents'  room  than  was  the 
case  with  the  girls.  Young  Bob,  therefore,  was  permitted 
to  use  a  small  lantern  in  his  outdoor  quarters,  this  being 
thought  safer  than  an  open  candle  flame. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Gray  came  to  the  breakfast  table  in 
a  puzzled  mood. 

"Father,"  she  asked,  "didn't  I  bake  five  loaves  of  bread 
yesterday?" 

"How  do  I  know,  Mother?  I  didn't  look  into  the  bread 
bin.   Why?    How  many  have  you  now?" 

"Only  four;  and  I  was  certain  that  I  baked  another 
litde  twist  loaf,  to  please  the  children." 

"You  must  have  forgotten  it,  for  the  mice  couldn't  carry 
off  a  whole  loaf." 

"Perhaps  I  did;  but  it  bothers  me  to  think  that  my 
memory  is  so  tricky.    A  bit  of  nerves,  I  suppose." 

"Bothering  about  the  ghost  on  the  hill,"  remarked  her 
husband;  "I'd  drop  it,  if  I  were  you.  Just  a  pack  of 
old  women's  tales." 

Mrs.  Gray  sighed  as  she  bade  the  girls  clear  the  table. 
Perhaps  she  had  intended  to  make  the  litde  loaf,  and 
thought  she  had  done  so. 

A  few  days  passed,  then  something  else  was  missing. 

"What  has  become  of  that  cold  mutton  shank?" 
exclaimed  the  housekeeper.  "I  put  it  outside  in  the  meat 
safe  and  it's  gone!" 
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Bob  was  in  the  kitchen  and  she  caught  sight  o£  an 
uneasy  expression  in  his  eye.  She  pounced  upon  him 
straightway. 

"Bob,  did  you  take  it?" 

"Aw  yes,  Mum !  I  thought  it  was  old  meat — you  know — 
stale,  and — and — I  took  it  for  Rover." 

"Well,  I  never!  As  if  that  dog  wasn't  overfed  already. 
Young  man,  if  you  take  so  much  upon  yourself  again,  you 
will  find  out  that  your  mother  knows  how  to  wield  a 
strap."  So  that  chapter  ended:  but  it  was  not  the  last 
time  that  something  disappeared  from  the  Gray  household. 

"Mother,"  said  the  farmer,  coming  in  about  a  week 
later,  "have  you  seen  the  pick?  I  want  it  to  break  up 
that  bit  of  ground  for  the  turnips." 

"No !  Have  you  looked  in  the  tool-house?  If  you  would 
only  put  things  back  in  their  places,  you  would  know 
where  to  find  them  when  they  are  wanted.  Nellie,  run 
out  and  see  if  the  pick  is  anywhere  about  the  garden." 

But  the  required  article  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
Bob  was  sent  to  borrow  one  from  the  nearest  neigbour. 
The  disappearance  of  the  pick  was  annoying,  and  Mr.  Gray 
made  particular  inquiries  if  any  swagmen  or  tramps  had 
passed  that  way,  as  one  of  these  might  have  annexed  the 
tool  for  a  prospecting  enterprise. 

One  morning  there  was  a  great  outcry  from  the  cellar 
of  the  Gray  establishment.  This  store-room  was  reached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  near  the  back  verandah,  and  its  cool 
cavern  extended  for  some  distance  under  the  floor  of  the 
house.    It  was  not  kept  locked,  but  the  door,  fitted  with 
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a  strong  spring,  always  closed  itself  behind  the  person 
passing  through  it.  Mrs.  Gray  had  gone  down  to  select 
a  piece  of  bacon  and  a  fresh  supply  of  jam,  when  she 
discovered  that  someone  had  made  a  raid  upon  her  stock, 
and  bacon,  eggs,  butter  and  jam  had  all  been  appropriated, 
leaving  many  empty  spaces  on  the  shelves. 

"This  is  too  bad,"  said  her  husband,  "something  will 
have  to  be  done  about  it.  I  think,  Mother,  I  shall  go 
to  town  this  morning,  and  have  a  chat  with  the  police 
sergeant.  I  wonder — m-m,  yes.  I  suppose  you  have  not 
heard  anything  of  your  dad  since  his  last  holiday  at 
Coburg?" 

"No;  he  did  not  make  his  usual  application  for  a  loan 
this  time." 

No  more  was  said,  for  these  recurring  periods  of  retire- 
ment for  old  Grandfather  at  the  expense  of  the  State  were 
a  subject  taboo  between  them. 

When  the  children  returned  from  school  that  afternoon, 
they  found  a  visitor,  a  great,  handsome,  burly  fellow,  with 
a  voice  like  a  bear,  but  with  a  reassuring  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  The  girls  were  both  awed  and  entranced;  but  when 
young  Bob  heard  that  this  was  Constable  Slatter,  he 
suddenly  paled,  and  then  reddened,  and  lost  no  time  in 
vanishing  from  the  august  presence. 

Constable  Slatter,  regarded  by  his  superiors  as  an  alert 
and  observant  officer,  proceeded  to  jolly  the  children  by 
cracking  a  joke  or  two,  and  by  admiring  Rover  and  the 
soft  old  tabby;  but  the  boy's  embarrassment  did  not  escape 
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him,  and  when  the  youngsters  had  been  dismissed,  he 
called  a  conference. 

"Now,  Mr.  Gray,  about  that  young  hopeful  of  yours. 
He  seemed  a  bit  uncomfortable  in  the  face  of  the  law, 
and  I  think  we  might  probe  into  his  affairs  first.  Does 
he  give  you  any  trouble — out  at  nights,  or  rowdy  chums, 
or  anything  like  that?" 

"No,  he  is  quite  a  good  boy,"  protested  the  mother. 
"He  never  gives  us  an  anxious  thought." 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Gray  rather  thoughtfully,  "that  he 
may  have  been  a  bit  queer  of  m  late — quieter,  more  solitary. 
But  I  told  you  about  the  ghost  scare  about  here." 

The  constable  put  one  or  two  suggestive  questions,  and 
the  father  and  mother  grew  more  and  more  astonished  at 
themselves  and  their  lack  of  real  intuition  where  the  boy 
was  concerned.  For  weeks  he  had  volunteered  to  make 
his  own  bed,  and  had  been  duly  praised  for  it;  but  on 
examination  of  the  bed,  a  blanket  was  found  to  be  missing, 
and,  hidden  beneath  the  palliasse,  they  found  a  black  cloth 
mask,  calculated  to  impart  a  hideous  disguise  to  any  human 
face. 

"Fetch  him  in,"  said  the  constable,  "we'll  soon  be  at 
the  bottom  of  it  now!" 

That  was  an  hour  of  shameful  disclosures  for  poor  Bob. 
Under  the  skilful  management  of  Mr.  Slatter,  a  full  con- 
fession was  obtained.  It  revealed  that,  one  day  when  Bob 
was  out  with  his  dog,  he  saw  his  canine  friend  in  the 
chase  rush  after  a  rabbit  into  a  clump  of  low  bushes.  He 
followed,  and  to  his  astonishment  the  rabbit  hunter  had 
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changed  into  a  furious  watch-dog,  its  bark  directed  at  the 
mouth  of  a  tunnel  leading  direcdy  into  the  hillside. 
Evidendy  it  was  an  old  mining  excavation,  and  with  all 
a  boy's  curiosity  Bob  had  crawled  in,  to  find  that  the 
passage  led  into  a  commodious  chamber,  all  well  timbered 
and  propped,  and  apparendy  used  as  a  dwelling-place. 
At  one  end  lay  some  sacks  filled  with  dry  grass  to  serve 
as  bed,  and  on  it  lounged  an  elderly  man  with  a  lantern 
at  his  side. 

Bob's  story  went  on  to  say  that  the  old  fellow  had 
threatened  him  with  a  terrible  fate,  should  his  underground 
lair  be  discovered  by  others,  and  after  that  had  instituted 
a  kind  of  blackmail  on  the  child,  by  which  he  procured 
for  himself  food,  tools,  and  a  blanket. 

So  this  explained  all  the  losses  from  the  farm,  and  it 
had  been  the  old  rascal's  suggestion  that  Bob  should  adopt 
the  black  mask  to  frighten  any  other  boys  away  from  the 
spot. 

"So  far,  so  good,"  said  the  officer,  "but  I  think  we 
must  pay  this  nice  old  gentleman  an  informal  visit.  The 
boy  must  come  with  us  and  show  us  the  way;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  ghost  on  the  hill  will  dissappear  immedi- 
ately after." 

It  was  a  walk  of  about  half  a  mile  to  the  entrance  to 
the  tunnel.  The  unhappy  culprit  led  them  through  the 
bush  and  up  the  slope  for  a  short  distance,  until  they 
came  to  a  clump  of  dwarf  blue-gum:  behind  it,  and  well 
concealed  was  the  doorway  to  the  cave  in  the  hill. 

Bob  and  his  father  were  bidden  to  stay  outside,  while 
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the  constable  crawled  into  the  dark  passage.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  emerged,  pushing  the  lord  of  the  manor  before 
him  with  the  end  of  his  baton.  The  old  man  had  barely 
thrust  his  head  out  into  the  light  of  the  afternoon  when 
Mr.  Gray  exclaimed,  "By  Crikey,  Bob,  it's  your  grandpa, 
your  mother's  old  rip  of  a  dad!    So  you've  come  back?" 

"Yes,  I  have.  And  ain't  I  got  a  right  to  my  own  mine ! 
And  why  shouldn't  my  own  daughter  save  me  from 
starving,  and  it's  hard  if  my  own  grandson  can't  bring  me 
a  bit  of  tucker." 

"I  see,"  said  Constable  Slatter.  "So  it's  a  little  family 
affair.   Did  the  boy  know  it  was  his  grandfather?" 

"No,  sir,"  interposed  Bob;  "he  promised  me  some  gold, 
said  he  had  struck  it  good  in  there;  and  I  thought  I  would 
be  able  to  pay  back  for  all  I  took." 

"You  old  reprobate!"  exclaimed  the  father,  "to  come 
back  here  like  this.  When  you  got  out  of  jail,  you  might 
have  sent  and  asked  for  help  decendy  instead  of  setting 
my  boy  to  steal  from  his  mother." 

"Oh  yes,  that's  your  point  of  view.  But  you  bet  I 
wasn't  going  to  show  myself  to  anybody  hereabouts,  not 
till  I  made  quite  sure  of  the  gold.  I  knew  it  was  here 
when  they  nabbed  me  last  time,  and  I've  got  it  safe.  See, 
here's  a  few  ounces  in  this  tin.  That's  for  the  boy.  But 
the  rest — well,  I  have  sold  all  the  rights,  and  I  am  just 
caretaking  for  a  week  or  two  till  they  take  over.  You 
bet  I  am  going  to  have  a  merry  life  of  it  now,  and  not 
ask  a  penn'orth  of  aid  from  any  of  you." 
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He  handed  the  tin  of  specimens  to  his  grandson  with 
a  grin  of  delight. 

"Well,  Mr.  Gray,"  remarked  the  constable,  "I  think  we 
have  solved  all  the  problems  now,  and  there  hardly  seems 
to  be  a  case  for  the  police  in  it.  I  guess  you  won't  want 
to  lay  a  charge  either  against  your  son  or  your  father-in- 
law,"  and  certainly  the  farmer  was  glad  to  let  the  matter 
be  setded  out  of  court. 
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IT  is  now  the  fashion  to  hold  "Come-backs"  in  almost 
any  little  town,  and  Din-Garrop,  quite  up  to  date,  was 
not  to  be  outdone  in  this  particular.    So,  after  many 
years  of  absence  from  the  place,  and  with  no  regular  com- 
munication with  its  more  intimate  circles  of  life,  I  accepted 
an  invitation  to  "Go  back." 

With  my  memory  full  of  flitting  pictures  of  the  wide, 
gravelled  paths,  the  bush-bordered  highways,  the  square, 
weatherboard  houses  with  their  litde  gardens,  the  tree- 
embowered  church,  and,  most  of  all,  the  quaint,  lovable 
people  I  had  known,  I  went  back  to  Din-Garoop,  thrilled 
with  anticipation.  Of  course,  I  should  meet  the  highly 
respectable  folk  whose  families  had  done  well;  there  would 
be  a  goodly  company  of  the  old  boys  and  girls,  grown 
up  now,  although  I  forgot  this  fact  in  spite  of  the  vanished 
years.  But '  what  I  most  looked  forward  to  was  a  visit 
to  those  old  haunts  where  I  had  come  into  contact  with 
the  ne'er-do-wells,  with  the  people  of  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  as  the  deadbeats,  the  derelicts,  the 
socially  defeated. 

The  day  came,  and  with  my  heart  beating  a  litde  faster 
than  usual,  I  was  driven  along  the  foot  of  the  ranges, 
and  into  the  valley  of  my  beloved  old  creek.  There  were 
its  gums  and  wattles,  and  close-margining  pastures.  Over 
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the  bridge  we  swept,  and  on  to  the  town  hall.  Here  I 
had  my  first  shock.  How  tiny  the  edifice  seemed!  The 
hall  where  we  had  danced  and  made  music  was  low  and 
shabby,  and  where  there  had  been  a  garden  at  its  portal, 
was  now  a  patch  of  gravel  about  a  stunted  tree.  But  the 
people  made  a  brave  show.  "Who  are  you?"  would  be 
the  greeting  of  one  after  another,  for  time  had  changed 
us  all.   Then  we  went  forth  to  look  at  the  town. 

Many  houses  had  vanished,  and  those  that  'were  left 
looked  old  and  dingy,  strangers  to  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
and  to  the  kiss  of  the  paint-brush.  Even  our  own  former 
home  was  not  an  exception,  and  the  garden,  which  had 
been  my  pride,  was  now  a  wilderness  of  marshmallow 
and  cape  weed. 

Warm  hearts  were  still  beating  there,  however,  and  we 
got  together,  and  still  laughing,  though  on  the  verge  of 
tears,  went  over  the  doings  of  the  old  days. 

The  mining  had  closed  in  upon  Din-Garoop,  and  most 
of  the  boys  of  yore  were  the  miners  of  to-day. 

Where  was  Patsy?  Dead,  two  years  ago,  but  Nora  was 
at  home,  sadly  crippled  with  rheumatism.  And  the  Hermit? 
Died  of  pneumonia  at  the  district  hospital,  and  his  garden 
and  cottage  now  a  ruin. 

The  president  of  the  reception  committee  was  a  pleasant 
man  in  his  early  forties,  and  I  jumped  when  I  heard  him 
called  Mr.  Gosford.  It  was  Bennie,  now  a  leading  citizen, 
and  doing  well  in  the  cattle-dealing  line. 

I  inquired  about  Brummy  and  the  Wilsons.  "Me  and 
Mother"  had  indeed  suffered  but  a  brief  separation,  for  they 
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had  both  died  in  the  same  week.  Brummy  was  still  alive, 
and  now  lived  in  the  town,  where  his  lame  daughter  made 
frocks  for  the  ladies,  while  her  father  mended  their  clocks 
and  chairs. 

Mr.  Cameron  had  sold  out,  and  gone  to  live  in  Ballarat, 
where  he  was  spending  his  last  years  in  useful  public 
work  amid  comfortable  bachelor  surroundings.  What 
changes !    And  I  suppose  I,  too,  had  changed  as  much ! 

I  drove  out  to  see  Wilhelmina,  as  she  and  Franz  were 
now  too  old  for  festivities.  Their  home  and  garden  looked 
smaller,  and  the  creek  below  had  lost  much  of  its  charm 
through  the  pollution  of  the  water  by  slum  from  the  mines; 
but  tulips  still  flourished  there,  and  the  bees  were  still  as 
insistent  with  their  honey  song. 

I  ate  my  tea  with  Brummy  and  his  lame  girl.  Oh, 
how  sweet  she  was,  and  how  she  adored  her  old  daddy! 

Finally,  on  the  following  day,  I  stepped  in  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea  with  Nora. 

"And  it's  meself  that's  proud  to  have  you,  dearie !  Bless 
me  sowl,  but  you're  looking  iligant  and  smooth!"  She 
stroked  down  my  silk  dress,  and  with  her  apron  dusted  a 
perfectly  clean  chair  for  me  to  sit  down. 

"Ah  Wirra  Wirra!"  she  moaned,  "if  my  Patsy  could  have 
been  here  to  see  you,  Ma'am.  You  were  always  a  lady 
to  Patsy." 

"I  liked  him  very  much,"  I  said. 

"And  Patsy  was  always  a  gintleman,"  she  went  on,  "and 
he  might  have  been  alive  now  but  for  them  boys." 

"Is  that  so?"  I  queried.   "Tell  me  all  about  it." 
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"Ah,  me  dear,  it  was  in  March,  and  the  apples  were 
as  rosy  as  the  breast  of  a  robin.  We  were  in  bed  when 
he  heard  a  noise.  "Nora,"  says  he,  "them  boys  are  after 
the  fruit;  I  must  get  up."  And  I  says  to  Patsy,  "Indade 
now,  it's  the  nightman"  (saving  your  presence,  Ma'am). 
And  he  answered  me,  "No,  Nora,  this  isn't  his  night" — 
and  up  he  gets.  But  by  the  time  he  was  out,  they  had 
gone,  and  half  the  best  apples  with  them." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "that  was  a  shame,  but  how  did  it  kill 
Patsy?" 

"He  caught  a  cowld,  me  dear,  and  was  dead  in  a  week! 
Ochone,  ochone!"  and  the  poor  old  creature  wailed  and 
wept  as  if  it  had  all  happened  yesterday,  instead  of  two 
years  before. 

"Never  mind,"  I  said  soothingly,  "you  had  a  good  mate 
in  Patsy." 

"True  for  ye,  Ma'am,  and  he  was  most  respected.  The 
wake  was  fine,  and  thirty-five  cars  and  buggies  followed 
his  corpse  to  the  cemetery,  and  it  was  the  finest  ride  I 
ever  had,  when  I  went  with  him  in  me  grand  mourning- 
coach." 

Grief  now  gave  way  to  pride,  and  Nora  was  herself 
again,  ready  for  the  tea,  and  the  come-back  cake  I  had 
brought  for  her  delectation. 

I  returned  to  my  city  home  with  mixed  feelings  about 
Din-Garoop.  But  one  decision  was  made:  I  would  put 
on  record  some  of  the  stories  of  these  obscure  people  whose 
careers  had  been  regarded  as  total  failures.    So  many  of 
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them  had  been  gifted  men,  kind  of  heart,  well  intentioned; 
but,  alas !  they  had  missed  their  way. 

Yet,  had  they  missed  it?  Whither  had  the  path  led 
them?  I  trust,  I  pray,  indeed,  I  believe,  that  it  led 
them  right  into  the  bosom  of  God,  where  shortcomings 
are  viewed  in  the  light  of  complete  knowledge,  and  where 
obscure  virtues  stand  fully  revealed  upon  the  balances  of 
good  and  evil. 

The  End 
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